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Debut of Madame Bishop. 


Ma. Batre is a fortunate man. , We have said this before, 
and we now repeat it with a ‘fresh conviction.: The Maid of 
Artois, his second, and perhaps his best, opera, was produced 
under citcumstances unusually auspicious. “The churacter of 
the heroine was sustained by the greatest dramatic singer that 
the world ever saw—it was one of the triumphs of Malibran. 
But poor Malibran died, and with her died Isoline, the Maid 
of Artois. The opera was soon forgotten—only a distant 
echo, the light of other days, remained, as a sign that it ever 
existed. But now, of a sudden, it has arisen, like Lazarus 
from his bier, exhibiting evidences of fresh life. An English 
singer, long absent from her native land, has returned, and as 
a fairy, with a touch of her wand, re-animated the corpse. of 
the dead opera. Poor Malibran is cold.and silent, but:the 
Maid-of Artois has cast aside her winding-sheet, and breathes, 
and moves, and sings. The oblivion: which, for’ ten Jong 
yéats, had bound her as the silent ice binds water, is now 
btoken, melted, and dispersed, Her melody comes bubbling 
out in living fountains-—her voice is no longer dumb, but 
eloquent. For this resuscitation of his offspring Mr. Balfe 
has to thank Anna Bishop, the only worthy successor 
of Malibran that the English stage has known. On 
Thursday night the interior of ‘Old Drury” presented 
one of those animated spectacles, which in the olden time were 
more frequent than now. The house was crammed to the 
ceiling. No vacant place was to be seen, either in the public or 
private seats. The audience, by their unusual state of excite- 
ment, demonstrated the general anticipation of something 
great and new, An artist who had explored the continent 


from east to west, from north to south, and had everywhere 
been welcomed with unanimous homage, was to appear before 
them that night. The artist was an Englishwoman by birth 
and education. The tribunal of her compatriots was now 
about to award her the last approving fiat that should com- 
plete the crown of her glory, or the con 
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which should shatter it todust. It was a moment of painful 
anxiousness—a moment of fear and trembling—but yet of 
pride and exultation. The artist, conscious of her power, 
knew that she was about to triumph, knew that her. country- 
men would put the seal upon her fame; but with the timidity 
which is graceful in woman, the sensibility which is natural to 
an artist, and the nervousness inseparable from her’ position, 
she appeared before them as a suppliant—she asked them for 
that word of encouragement long wanting, which would make 
her a prophet in the land of her birth. And she obtained it. 
There was not one dissentient voice to disturb the harmony of 
raise. 
: When the third scene opened, and discovered Madame 
Bishop, as Isoline, reclining on a couch, surrounded by her 
attendants, there was one burst of applause from every part of 
the house, which dispelled: in a breath the expectations of 
opposition which some persons had entertained, Madame . 
Bishop, however, was too discreet and experienced an_artist, - 
and too sensitive of the importance of scenic. ‘effect, to 
acknowledge immediately this favourable reception ; but after 
the pretty “chorus of maidens,” which is founded on the 
introduction to the overture, and when she had sung the few 
bars of recitative which precede her first scena, there , was 
another storm of applause louder and longer than the first ; and 
this second demonstration, which was addressed exclusively to 
the artist, Madame Bishop responded to, rising and aproaching 
the foot-lights, amidst prolonged and general cheering. As 
she advanced, the confidence of her friends among the audience 
became stronger and stronger, and the end of the scena was 
not achieved before the singer was recognized as a great and 
accomplished artist. The quick movement of the scena was 
encored, and, though a great tax upon the vocalist, she repeated 
it without any signs of fatigue. This is one of the new com- 
positions which Mr. Balfe has recently introduced into the opera. 
lt has many points of merit, as, for instance,'the recitative, which 
is well written and effective; but the rondo, “ Behold before 
me rise,” which forms the coda, is more adapted to 
an instrument than to the human voice, and nothing but the 
astonishing facility of execution which Madame Bishop 
possesses could have succeeded in rendering it effective. The 
next piece of music in which Madame Bishop is concerned, 
the duet, ‘‘ Oh, leave’ me not thus lonely,” which she sings 
with Mr. Borrani, the representative of the Marquis de 
Chateau Vieux, contains a cantabile passage on the words, 
** Oh, feel for one,” which the fair vocalist rendered with such 
feeling and emphasis as to win repeated applause. A new 
coda has been affixed by Mr. Balfe to this duet ; it is pretty and 
rhythmical, but the cadence is abrupt and unpolished. In this 
scene the full moon is seen through some folding doors which 
are open at the back of the stage. Towards the end of the 
duet, according to the book directions, “a storm arises and 
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the moon becomes obscured.” The storm arose, punctual to 
its engagement—but, as it happened, the moon continued to 
shine, with, if possible, increased brightness and transparency, 
which Madame Bishop perceiving, with the tact of an old 
stager, she proceeded to the back of the stage and put out 
the moon, by closing the folding doors, much to the satisfaction 
of the storm, which thereupon assumed a decision it had 
discreetly “eschewed ‘in* the “orbed maiden’s” ‘presence. 
Madame Bishop deserved a round of applause for this, and the 
very natural way in which she made closing the door appear 
to be part of the business of the scene, alone deprived her of it. 
Nothing could be finer than Madame Bishop’s singing during 
the whole of the exciting finale to the first act, and nothing 
more graceful, natural, and energetic than her acting. As the 
curtain fell, she was recalled amidst acclamations of applause, 
and appeared before the curtain to acknowledge the favors of 
the audience. Her triumph was now complete. 

In the second act; there is not so much of Isoline as in the 
first, but what there is is highly interesting. First, there is 
anew ballad, “Oh, what a charm it is to dwell,” one of the recent 
interpolations of the composer, and the one most calculated 
of any of them to achieve such a kind of popularity as will be 
likely to reimburse the spirited publishers, who, as we under- 
stand, have paid Mr. Balfe a very large sum for the pains he 
has been at in adding to and altering his score. The ballad in 
question is quiet and not without grace ; itis moreover instru- 
mented with due consideration to the prerogative which the 
singer naturally claims (in a ballad), of being heard distinctly 
throughout. Madame Bishop’s simple and unadorned 
manner, in this slight effort, was the admiration of connois- 
seurs, and the perfection of ballad-singing. In the long duet, 
** And do these arms,” for Isoline and Jules de Montangon, which 
is the next piece of music, Mr. Balfe has a new cantabile for the 
two voices, for which the expressive singing of Madame Bishop 
won high favor. Nothing could have been more graceful and 
prepossessing than her acting in the whole of this, up to the 
moment when she makes her escape with her lover. 

Of the third act, which contains only one scene, we hardly 
dare trust ourselves to speak, lest what we say should be 
deemed exaggeration, The incident of the lovers in the 
desert is evidently borrowed from the beautiful romance of 
Manon V'Escaut, but Mr. Bunn has judiciously altered the 
climax which, in the original, is too gloomy and _heart- 
rending for dramatic representation. The action of the 
scene and the music which Mr. Balfe has supplied with so 
much feeling and vividness of colour, demands powers of the 
highest order, powers that we had imagined to have died with 
Malibran. But Madame Bishop proved to us that such was 
not the case, and excellent as were the two first acts, the last 
act far surpasscd them. It was indeed most poetically con- 
ceived, full of tenderness and grace, and perfected in execution 
by consummate art. The recitative preceding the air, “ Oh, 
beautiful night,” was an exquisite specimen of sotto voce sing- 
ing, and the air itself not less remarkable for purity of senti- 
ment and undeviating truth of intonation. The more 
passionate parts of the scene were portrayed with great power, 
and when exhausted she sinks upon the ground, apparently 
dead, so intense was the interest of the audience, so 
audible was the silentness, that a soft summer’s breeze would 
have been felt discordant. The last note was more a sigh than 
a@ sound. The whole was a rare combination of art and 
genius. In the final rondo, ‘The rapture dwelling,” Made. 
Bishop displayed abundant facility of ornament, variety and 
elegance in her management of the fioriture, equality and 
brilliancy in the shake, and that bird-like purity of intonation 








in which she is quite unrivalled. At the fall of the curtain, 
Madame Bishop, in the words of The Times, ‘ was» recalled 
amidst a hurricane of cheers and bravos, mingled with 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and graced with sucha 
superabundance of bouquets that it was as much ag she could 
do to carry them. To conclude, a more decided and brilliant 
suecess could not have been achieved. English opera. has 
found what was long wanting to strengthen and~ perfect ita 
first-rate dramatic vocalist, a prima donna, properly so called.” 
This reception was nothing extraordinary when the merits of 
the artist are considered, and indeed more than half of those 
refined and delicate points of execution which are so remark- 
able in Madame Bishop’s vocalism passed unheeded by the 
mass of the audience, and only spoke to the appreciation and 
intelligence of such among them as were themselves artists. 
Ere concluding we take the liberty of extracting a passage 
from the highly eulogistic article in Zhe Times, which contains 
some correct and interesting particulars about the quality and 
characteristics of Madame Bishop’s voice :— 


“The great event of the evening, and the attraction ‘which brought 
together a house crowded in every part, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
was the débdt of Madame Anna Bishop. So much had been predicated 
in her praise, so loud were the flourishes blown from across the water 
in eulogy of her powers, both vocal and histrionic, that it was a trying 
moment for the vocalist when she came before an audience of her own 
compatriots, who recollected her not many years ago as an artist of 
promise, but without style or any palpable method. The delivery of 
the first recitative, however, put all the well-wishers of Madame Bishop 
at their ease, and the tumultuous plaudits which followed it proved that 
the warmth and unanimity with which her appearance on the scene 
was previously acknowledged was not a mere outburst of generous en- 
couragement, but the homage paid to a perfect artist whose fame had 
travelled over and commanded our respect. Made. Bishop’s is one of those 
voices, rare now-a-days, which in Italy are known as the soprano 
sfogato. It is of that delicately veiled quality of which Rossini, the 
composer, has expressed himself so ardent an admirer. Its regular 
compass is from F on the first space to E flat on the third line above the 
stave, all good notes, on which she can depend; but, when occasion 
requires, she can sing both lower and higher than the extremes indi- 
cated. It is in all respects a pure and undeniable soprano—such a voice 
as Handel wrote for in his Messiah, and the Italians, from Cimarosa to 
Rossini, in most of their noted operas. The most celebrated possessors 
of the soprano sfogato voice, whose names will now be recognized, are 
Ronzi, Sontag, Grisi, and Persiani, though, by the way, Grisi is only a 
pure soprano in the middle voice, the upper and lower notes appertaining 
to the mezzo soprano, of which there are so many existing specimens 
among our own English vocalists, For the purposes of dramatic singing 
the best notes of Madame Bishop’s voice are from B flat on the stave to 
C above the stave. It would be a great boon to operatic music, legiti- 
mately so called, if the pure soprano were more abundant. The true 
harmonizing voices are decidedly the soprano, the tenor, the barytone 
(low tenor) and the bass. The introduction of the mezzo soprano 
interfem@s with the tenor, and spoils the ensemble. The ordinary 
sopranos of the day can only reach the high notes by forcing the voice, 
which produces that screaming quality so destructive to melody and 
harmony. Not so with the true soprano; and not so with Madame 
Bishop, who is one of the purest now existing. Her aim in study has 
evidently been to unite to dramatic effect that purity of method, and 
that attention to the management of the breath, which the majority of 
singers are apt to neglect, except in the cavatina. As in the case with 
every soprano sfugato, her chest-notes are less resonant than the bigher ones 
in passages where great dramatic energy is demanded; but in the ballad 
style Madame Bishop can sing as low as D beneath the stave, with facility 
and good effect. Before she went on the continent, Madame Bishop’s 
voice was mistaken for a mezzo soprano, and F or G was the highest 
note she attempted; but at Naples, when the popular composer, 
Mercadante, wrote an air with variations for her, which more than once 
touched upon E in alt, she found she executed it with ease, and thence 
the true nature of her voice was declared. Those who recollect poor 
Malibran in the Maid of Artois will better appreciate the exertions of 
the new impersonator of the interesting part of Isoline. In actual 
power and volume of tone there never was perhaps the equal of Mali- 
bran; but in undeyiated purity of intonation, and unfailing perfection 
of execution, Madame Bishop has certainly the advantage over that 
greatest of dramatic singers. No instrument could surpass the ynerring 
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neatness of her mechanism, and to this is joined natural grace, judicious 
and elegant use of ornament, propriety of expression, variety of drama- 
tic colouring, and wonderful fervour and depth of passion.” 

That Mr. Bunn had anticipated Madame Bishop’s debét as 
the first great event of the season, and as that which should 
give a brilliant coloring to his subsequent operatic undertakings, 
was evident from the careful manner in which The Maid of 
Artois re-appeared before the public on Thursday night. The 
scenery, costumes, and all the stage accessaries were accom- 
plished on that scale of excellence which no theatre can 
so easily effect as ‘‘ Old Drury,” when it is in the vein. Mr. 
Grieve, the established artist of the theatre, never appeared to 
more advantage than in the scene of the desert. The lurid 
atmosphere and general desolation which are the characteristics 
of that vast solitude, were caught and portrayed with gloomy 
reality. The arrival of the Marquis de Chateau Vieux, in the 
ship, was also a splendid scenic effect, and was acknowledged 
by the audience with uproarious applause. The band was in 
excellent training. The overture was well played, and the 
accompaniments generally correct. The chorus also evinced 
great improvement. We have said so much of the heroine of 
the evening, that we must refer to our dramatic intelligence 
for all other particulars, confining ourselves to a word of 
praise for Mr, Weiss’s very spirited delivery of the comic song 
in the second act, which deserved and met with the especial 
favor of the audience. 

The Maid of Artois was repeated last night, will be repeated 
to night, and is likely to be repeated for many nights to come, 
and doubtless to the advantage of the treasury of Mr. Bunn’s 
establishment. 





The Misses Cushman. 
(Continued from our last.) 


“* We must now, however, return to the time spent at Albany, 
during which her sister Susan married. The circumstances 
of this marriage were peculiar; and we are enabled, without 
violating private confidence, to make the public so far 
acquainted with them as is necessary for our little narrative. 
At that period of Miss Cushman’s theatrical life in which 
misfortune seemed to have overwhelmed her, a gentleman of 
Boston, in middle life, and a friend of the family, came for- 
ward and offered to take her sister Susan, then very young, 
entirely under his care, complete her education, and, if the 
consent of her mother could be obtained, adopt her as his 
daughter. Susan was delicate in health, lovely in person, 
and timid in character ; this offer, therefore, of a permanent 
and comfortable home was not to be rejected. She was 
removed from the harrassing cares which pressed upon her 
sister, and placed in the house of a half-brother, where she 
lived in ease and comfort, no pains being spared to render 
her education complete. The arrangement seemed altogether 
a most satisfactory one, and no sentiment but that of grati- 
tude was felt by all towards the man who had so generously 
shown himself the friend of all. When Susan, however, was 
just turned fourteen he was taken dangerously ill of brain 
fever, and lay at the point of death. At this moment he 
summoned her half-brother, and besought, as the prayer of a 
dying man, that in order to give Susan Cushman a legal 
claim to his property, which was believed to be very consi- 
derable, she would consent to marry him. The idea was a 
startling one ; but he had been so long her real benefactor, 


and now meant so sincerely to secure independence to her at 





his death, when otherwise she must be unprovided for, that 
the idea was not to be rejected. Her brother-in-law con- 
sented ; and, after some little delay, arrangements were made 
for the marriage. In the meantime, however, the mother, to 
whom this singular intelligence was sent, hurried to Boston 
with the firm determination, from some nameless presentiment 
of evil in her own mind, utterly to forbid the marriage. In 
Susan’s mind, too, the greatest unwillingness existed, and she 
only needed her mother’s countenance resolutely to refuse her 
consent. The mother came; but the relatives, who saw 
nothing but the utmost advantage to the young lady in an 
alliance, which even supposing the husband lived promised 
wealth and station, over-ruled even the mother’s unwilling- 
ness. This ill-starred marriage took place, and the husband 
recovered. Before the young wife, however, was fifteen she had 
occasion to deplore not having listened to those presentiments 
of evil which, like the whisperings of guardian angels, might 
have saved her from bitter woe. Her husband one day 
informed her that he was going to New York on business ; 
scarcely, however, was he gone when the whole bubble of his 
wealth and prosperity burst. Hungry creditors rushed in 
from all sides, and it was then found to be too true that he 
had left Boston to avoid the personal annoyance which must 
accrue on the state of his affairs being made public. For his 
wife, however, young and inexperienced as she was, and to 
whom this came as the sudden crash of the earthquake, he 
had no such pity. She was left to bear it all. Nothing could 
be more appalling and distressing than her present state. 
She had married him in the first instance not from affection, 
but from a sense of gratitude and duty to a kind devoted 
friend, who as a dying request asked but her hand to provide 
for her through life. When he lived, however, and thus when 
the responsibility and duty of a wife was suddenly thrust 
upon her, she, like Jenny in the ballad of ‘‘ Old Robin Gray,” 
had literally vowed with herself to be a good wife to him 
who had been so kind, and who she sincerely believed had 
meant so kindly by her. Now, however, and this was perhaps 
the saddest part of this sad knowledge, his character appeared 
in an entirely new aspect; he was a selfish, cruel, and false», 
man. Her heart almost broke under this dreadful discovery, 
A year or two, during which no better hope revealed itself. 
went on, and she was a mother. Life was dark all around; 
her and full of crushing realities, among which may be 
mentioned the loss of her husband’s reason. No history of a 
life can be sadder than hers; yet through all she was blame- 
less, and to the utmost endeavoured to fulfil her duty. 
Her husband, who had no means of maintaining her and 
the child, set off to the south, on the plea of seeking a live+, 
lihood, and left them to their fate. With her little son she, 
then went to her mother and sister, yearning for that symp, 
pathy and kindness which with them she was sure to find,.. 
and determined also to do something to insure independence 
for herself and child. The sadness of her lot, however, 
and the anguish of a crushed and wounded heart, had caused 
a deep melancholy to settle on her mind. She was not then 
twenty, yet existence seemed to have lost every charm for 
her; the bright and cheerful purposes of life were gone; 
yet still for her child’s sake she was willing to exert herself. 
Her sister, whose heart bled to witness the sorrows and suf- 
ferings of one so young and so dear, resolved to call forth 
the talent for theatrical representation which she believed her 
sister to possess. Her strong, energetic, and unflinching cha- 
racter was of the greatest benefit to her. The most beautiful 
feature in this narrative, perhaps, is the affection of these two 
noble-hearted sisters. Charlotte’s was a character on which 
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her sister, disappointed and heart-broken, could Jean and ftom 
which she could derive strength. She was her teacher; they 
worked hard together, and, as was natural, the sick heart, if it 
grew not well, at least grew stronger. 

‘‘Mrs. Merriman, or Miss Susan Cushman, as she was 
theatrically called, made her first appearance before the public 
in a manuscript play called The Genoese, written by « young 
American, in which, to encourage her sister, Miss Cushman 
took the part of the lover. And here let a few words be said 
on a subject which has excited some remarks, and, as we think, 
needlessly, to Miss Cushman’s disadvantage—we mean on her 
taking male parts. We can assert it as a fact, and it is a fact 
full of generosity and beautiful affection, that it is solely on 
her sister’s account that she has done so. By taking herself 
the male character, for which she was in many cases admirably 
suited, she was enabled to obtain the first female character for 
her sister ; there being, as is well known, no plays written in 
which two prominent female characters are found. Affection 
for one who, if not possessed of her strong, original masculine 
talent, had yet beauty, grace, tenderness, and many requisites 
for a successful actress, made her willing to give her every 
support and advantage she could, even where herself had, as 
it seemed, to step out of a woman’s province, During her second 
season in Philadelphia, Mrs. Merriman met with some of her hus- 
band’s relations, who treated her with the utmost kindness, and 
who, resenting his base conduct to her, advised her to obtain a 
divorce, for which the most abundant reasons existed. At their 
own charge they commenced the necessary legal proceedings. 
The divorce was obtained, and in less than a year afterwards the 
news of his death reached them from the far west. The following 
season Miss Cushman assumed the management of the Philadel- 
phia theatre, where she remained until Mr. Macready came to 
America, when he, being so much satisfied with the assistance 
she rendered him, solicited her to accompany him in his engage- 
ments to the north. Soon after this a desire which had long 
operated upon her mind took a more determinate shape, and 
she resolved to}carry into effect; this was no other than the 
coming to England, and trying her powers before a higher 

. tribunal than any which her native country could afford her. 
Like all Miss Cushman’s great steps in life, this also was 
distined to be taken alone. It was at the commencement of 
winter that she set out alone, with the exception of one female 
attendant. Many difficulties and painful circumstances conspired 
the last moments to throw a gloom upon her departure. A 
timid, doubtful mind must have turned back even then; but 
with her to resolve was to act. On the voyage, however, the 
full sense of the bold, uncertain venture on which she had 
hazarded so much, fell heavily on her mind ; she was depressed 
and unhappy. It was the depth of winter when she arrived in 
London, and a remarkably cheerless, gloomy season too; she 
was ill; not only with severe cold but from anxiety and uncer- 
tainty. Nothing could exceed the depression of her mind as 
she looked round on the vast multitudes of London, herself as 
yet friendless there—and yet in this very London lay her fate, 
and from these very multitudes she had come to win love and 
admiration! But she could not afford to waste time in brood- 
ing over her own sad thoughts even if a natural impatience to 
know the worst, or to enjoy the best, had not urged her on to 
make the trial for which she had come. She received off>rs 
from the managers of Covent-Garden theatre, then open, from 
St. James’s, and one ortwo others; but in the end the accepted 
an engagement at the Princess’s, and resolved to make her 
debét before a London audience in the character of Bianca, 
in Milman’s tragedy of Fazio. Her success was great and 
unquestioned ; nor must it be forgotten that at that time she 





was not known to a dozen persons in London, and no means 
had been taken 'to prepare the press, or dispose the public 
mind to her favour, ‘All depended upon her own merit and 
original power; yet only one opinion prevailed regarding her, 
One engagement at the Princess’s succeeded another until she 
had acted there eighty-four nights, during which she appeared 
as Desdemona to Mr. Forrest's Othello, as Lady Macbeth, 
Julia, in the Hunchback, Mrs. Haller, Beatrice, Lady Teazle, 
Meg Merrillies, Rosalind, and Juliana, in the Honeymoon—a 
range of characters which required extraordinary ability and 
power. Her success in London induced her sister to hope 
that the same audience which received, with such distinguished 
favour her efforts to please them, would also receive hers 
with kindness. She accordingly, accompanied by her mother, 
joined her sister in July of last year, and made her first 
appearance before a London public in the following December, 
at the Haymarket, in the character of Juliet. Since then 
they have visited together all the principal towns in the three 
kingdoms, and everywhere, whilst their distinguished talent is 
acknowledged by the public at large, their personal accom- 
plishments, and their qualities of heart and mind, win for 
them the firmest friends.” 





Gregorianisers versus Warmoniszers. 
(From the Manchester Courier.) 


As considerable attention is now being paid to the eontro- 
versy between the advocates for unisonous singing and the 
supporters of harmony, perhaps the following remarks may 
not be altogether unacceptable. The music of the church for 
a number of years was in a degraded and despicable condition. 
This was received, firstly, with silence; secondly, with mar- 
murings ; thirdly, with remonstrances; and lastly, with im- 
mense uproar. The question is now and for ever settled ; 
we must have a church song. The united voice of the great 
congregation demands it in a tone of unmistakable earnestness. 
What, then, shall it be? Some plan is resolved upon; what 
is the plan? If a correct history were written of our 
church musie for the last century, and an account rendered 
of the manner of performing the service, one would think the 
great object had been to depress the public worship of God 
into a species of martyrdom, which the people were continually 
to undergo with the greatest humility. But the day is at hand, 
we hope and believe, when the great mass of the people shall 
bend their steps with joy to the public footstool of mercy ; 
and while their souls shall be lifted up to contemplate and 
reverence the majesty of the Most High, neither their ear nor 
their eye will be disgusted by any frivolous or secular absurdity. 
Music, one might say, is co-existent with the soul, and, like 
the soul, shall never die. It is true, we are but tuning our 
harps for the great ‘ celestial concert.’ Our aspirations, like 
our musical scale, are imperfect. But, because we cannot 
attain perfection, shall we rush with headlong violence to the 
other extreme, and render the music of the congregation as 
discordant as possible? No; a long and loud no! We 
Should be at war with the vety elements of nature; but we 
have burst the bands of dontineering sensualism; and the 
advocates of unmeaning cant) and tawdry nothings must hide 
their heads in irrecoverable confusion. The arrogant defenders 
of paltry music will'deem us harsh ; but we frankly ayow 
that we possess a feeling of pity, strongly allied to contempt, 
for that man who cannot distinguish between the service of 
the glorious God, and the boisterous mirth of an alehouse. 
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Our choice lies between Gregorian melodies in unison, on the 
one side, or, on the other, ‘ Gregorian melodies harmonised 
for the responses, together with the modern system of chant- 
ing.’ We shall designate the upholders of cach system as 
Gregorianizers and. Harmonizers. Exception may be taken 
to the! former term by pedantic minds; but whether they 
prefer ‘ Ambrosians’ or the ‘ Anti-square-note company,’ the 
old church song is now generally known by the appellation 
of orian. 

The whole strength of the Gregorianizers lies in the sole 
point of antiquity, to the exclusion of all development. We 
will merely transfer their position to architecture, and the 
monstrosity will easily appear. It will be borne in mind, 
that the Gregorianizers are proverbial for fertility of fancy, 
and love of Symbolism. Every score of the great masters 
has been ransacked to discover in their subjects a resemblance 
to ancient tones. This is easily explained. In the first place, 
the ancient melodies are solid and magnificent contrasts to 
the richness of harmonic resources, Secondly, the tones of 
fugal subjects were generally so limited in extent, that they 
might frequently resemble Gregorians, and yet, at the same 
time, be the production of the harmonist, We will imagine a 
book on architecture. The author starts with a motto, ‘ The 
pyramids, the whole pyramids, and nothing but the pyramids.’ 
He then proceeds—‘ I cannot but admire York Minster and 
Westminster! Abbey, as elaborate works of art, but,in my 
opinion the only proper style of building (I do not like the 
modern term, archilecture) is the pyramid. Simply, because 
it is the most ancient. All that we know of the art of piling 
is' derived from the pyramid. One stone upon another! 
Here is a magnificent idea. How symbolical. What is our 
modern tower? steeple, &c., &c.?—an elongated pyramid. 
What would become of York Minster without the foundation 
of immense blocks of stone? An idea evidently borrowed 
from the pyramid. But, enough, I might descend even 
to the humble garden-frame. Here is symbolism in its 
richest form. The tomb of garden seeds. Its tapering 
form luring the modest plant heavenward, to future beauty.’ 
We appeal to those who know anything of the present contro- 
versy, whether the foregoing is an exaggerated picture of 
Gregorian advocacy. But we have always supposed that the 
basis of all argument must be consistency, and that the echo of a 
man's pub!ic professions should be found in his works, How- 
ever, we must have been erroneously instructed. The Hiber- 
nian system is found to be far preferable. ‘* Where are the 
glorious tones of our forefathers?” says the fainting Grego- 
rianizer, The comprehensive echo responds, ‘‘ Really I don’t 
know.” The extraordinary difference between the interroga+ 
tory of public speaking, and the echo, in the shape of 
published works, reminds us of a common-place anecdote :— 
“ A man was rebuked for his intoxicated habits, his brother 
being a lecturer against the use of spirituous liquors. ‘Sir,’ 
said he, ‘my brother lectures, and I serve for the horrid 
example.’” Ifthe whole controversy were a matter of single- 
hatided conflict—if personal feelings were consulted, or if the 
cause of harmony depended upon the personal ability alone of 
its supporters, we should form an unfeigned feeling of compa- 
rative insignificance, retire from) ‘the: contest, and leave the 
musical public in the hands of the Philistines; but we are 
convinced that thinking minds are awakened, by the combat, 
and we rest assured that simple, unadorned truthiis fully able 
to encounter an error, however ponderous and magnificent. 
All honour, then say we, to the revered *‘ one Thomas Tallis,” 
for his sublime and dignified additions to the old chureh song, 
His name is as indissolubly united to Marbeck, as Mozart is 





to Handel’s Messiah. All that we can say of the great 
Gregorian leader is, that we believe he will hereafter refer, 
with feelings of intense regret, to the day when he first em- 
braced these peculiar and antiquated notions—to the many 
misspent hours of his valuable life, and to the employment of 
his brilliant talents on a subject so unworthy of himself, or the 
present age. His stupendous exertions and eminent success in 
other departments of musical science cannot. be overvalued. 
He excites in us (with this one exception) sensations of delight 
and gratitude, and we are sure that if the gorgeously absurd 
unison could be palmed upon the English people at all, it would 
be by this gigantic mind. To the milder and less daring 
harmonizers we heartily wish success. To use the sublime 
oriental metaphor, “ They have cast their seed upon the 
waters,” and though the flood of controversy may, for a time, 
overwhelm them, the harvest shall come after many days. We 
hope “ the lines will fall unto them in pleasant places, and 
that they may have a goodly heritage.” —W. G. 





New Piano-forte Compositions, 


It is not often that we have much satisfaction in hearing or 
erusing the piano-forte music of the present day. While the 
instrument itself, by the skill and the ingenuity of our Broadwoods, 
Kirkmans,' Clementis, and Erards, has gradually come to surpass 
every other in the extent and variety of its powers, those powers 
have been more and more abused by the present generation of 
performers, who have reduced a most noble instrument to a machine 
for the exhibition of feats of manual dexterity. Their style of 
execution has in a great measure nullified and rendered useless the 
eatest improvement which the piano-forte has received—that 
ull, prolonged tone which enables it, under the hand of 4 fine 
performer, to emulate the effect of vocal music. It is not yet 
forgotten how John Cramer taught it to sing, when it was a much 
less perfect instrument than it is now ; and the numerous 
both public and private, who were formed in his school, all 
acquired, more or less, that /egato touch, that cantabile style, 
which has now given way to loudness and rapidity. ‘The name of 
this inimitable artist reminds us of his sentiments on this. subject, 
as lately expressed by him in some prefatory remarks to @ musical 
Eebenie :— The compiler,” he says, “is induced to intrude 
ere a few words upon the peculiar style and apparent object of 
what is eonmany denominated ‘ a hap raphahe nye p of pice 
laying and composing, so universally in vogue in the . 
is pre he be vosgabr likel oree to be found pd ners the 
essential importance, the absolute necessity, to every astist. and 
performer, of a solid and well-matured technical dexterity. _ He is 
not insensible to the real value, in the production of accessorial 
effeet, of difficulties of execution, throughout the, universal domain 
of art.. He well knows to what large extent there enters into that 
compound of delightful sensations excited by a masterly perform- 
ance, the extremely pleasurable emotion arising from a perception 
of obstacles overcome. Nor will he, he presumes, be held to be 
wholly ignorant of the amount of that feeling experienced (perhaps 
sometimes monopolised) by the performer himself. But this par- 
ticular ingredient, in the composition of the artistic, enjoyments, is 
assuredly not the legitimate end—it is not, legitimately, made even 
a prominent feature among the many higher constituents, of a real 
Art. Its effect is merely a cettain temporary astonishment, an 
excited curiosity allayed,—for the most part barren of all other 
result, It plays round the head, but comes not near the heart. 
To find, then, such works as those which are already over much 
the rage of the present day, set up as models for youthful and 
general emulation,—to see their performers and composers elevated 
into founders of schools for the universal extension of such prin- 
ciples. of composition and artistic achievement,—is indeed, and 
the compiler makes bold to confess it, a tax sore and intolerable 
upon the patience of one, like himself, whose life has been spent 
in the grateful and venerating admiration of the works of the giant 
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composers, living and flourishing in the days (now distant) of his 
vouth.”. No one who knows this illustrious artist will ascribe his 
eee to the feeling of the /audator temporis acti ; as no man 
has ever been more alive to the real progress of his art. It is 
the language of sound philosophy and pure taste. Among the 
mountains of music-papers, however, bristling with the sharps and 
flats, and black with demisemiquavers, imitations of the fantasias of 
Thalberg, Liszt, Dohler, and De Meyer, we find productions of 
a better school ; compositions in which novelty of thought and 
freedom of style are combined with the regularity, symmetry, 
melody, and clearness of the older masters. In the piano-forte 
music of Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, Lindsay Sloper, and 
Stephen Heller, we find the fruits of the study of Bach, Mozart, 
Clementi, Beethoven, and Cramer. It is to some recent produc- 
tions of Stephen Heller that we wish now to call the attention of our 
readers. ‘They are short pieces, ten in number, entitled, * Pensees 
Fugitives ;” each piece havinga title indicating its peculiar 
character or expression—as, “ Passé,” “ Souvenir,” &c. M. Heller 
is a young Parisian artist who has already become highly dis- 
tinguished ; and the reception given to his works is a favourable 
sign of the current of public taste. We cannot better characterise 
these pieces than by saying that they are much akin, in style and 
spirit, to Mendelssohn’s celebrated “Songs without words.” 
The theme of each of them is a flowing and expressive melody 
which stands out in clear and distinct relief from the rich and 
varied accompaniment. The subject, without ever being lost sight 
of, is expanded and embellished by elegant and often brilliant pas- 
sages and masterly modulations ; and the movement is terse and 
compact, without being so prolonged as to induce fatigue. This 
description is applicable to all of them, though some have struck 
our fancy rather more than others. We have been particularly 
charmed with the third, which is a “ romance.” A delicious vocal 
strain runs through it, which is sometimes heard in the upper, 
sometimes in the under, and sometimes in the middle part, and 
always with a graceful and delicate accompaniment. With words, 
it would make a beautiful song. We may observe, by the way, 
that, in the tenth bar from the beginning, the C in the bass ought 
to be marked sharp. The eighth, a “‘caprice in F minor, is exceed- 


ingly expressive and simple in effect, though the peculiar use of 


syncopation in the melody will puzzle many performers. The 
ninth, “ Inquietude,” is, to our feeling, the most lovely of them all. 
It is very brief, filling only three pages ; but every bar ¢ells. 
In the fourth bar from the beginning, the Jas¢ D ought to be marked 
natural ; and the same omission occurs where the passage is 
repeated. These are the pieces we like the most; that which we 
like the least is the “‘ Reverie,” dedicated to Moscheles, which is 
too laboured, and too like a piano-forte study. Taking them 
altogether we recommend them to the attention of good players; 
for, though they are free from the unmeaning difficulties of the day, 
yet they require taste, feeling, experience, and no small command 
of the instrument.—Daily News. : 





CC he BWarriageable Q8Ban, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CH, PAUL DE KOCK 
(Continued from our last.) 


GiRnaRDIERE perceived that he must assume another tone in order 
to make himself agreeable ; accordingly he began to sigh in such a 
manner, that the embers in the fire-place flew about the room ; then 
passing his fingers through his hair, in order to give himself an 
appearance of disorder, a more romantic air, he struck his forehead 
convulsively. All this raised the widow’s interest, who offered him 
a pinch of snuff saying— 

“Let us see, my dear friend; perhaps I was deceived, or you 
have but ill explained yourself. Your agitation, your sighs, com- 
mand my attention ; relate to me your sufferings ; with whom are 
you in love, my dear Girardiére ?” 

“‘With Mademoiselle Belleville, your daughter, whose hand in 
marriage I come to demand ; and whom I idolise.” 

“My daughter! What, are you in love with my Ceelina ?” 


“ Passionately, madame.” 

“ Passionately !—It is well; but should I refuse my consent ?” 

“ I shall die of grief, madame.” 

“Of grief! Ah, my friend, some people are a long time dying 
of grief. Many, indeed, there are who protract their grief till eighty 
years of age and more. 1 should prefer seeing you die some more 
speedy death.” 

“As for myself, madame, I should prefer marrying your 
daughter.” 

“T can easily imagine so ; yet she will have but a small dower.’ 

“1 care not for her dower ; it is herself whom I desire.” 

“Well said, indeed ; you remind me of my spouse—my tender 
spouse, he, he, he! As for him, he only wished for my heart and 
a cottage ; and roast beef for dinner—he was much attached to roast 
beef! And does my Ceelina share your love ?” 

“T have never dared to confess it to her, madame ; and my eyes 
alone can have revealed to her the secret of my breast.” 

“ Your eyes alone—how romantic! You are timid, my dear sir, 
but I do not blame you for it ; timidity is rare enough in our days ; 
besides a profound sentiment is capable of producing either great 
timidity or great boldness—tor extremes meet. My beloved de- 
parted once was very bold, he, he, he!—Oh! what a husband [ 
have lost!” 

“ And if I should please Mademoiselle Belleville—” 

“Oh! then I will marry you; I know too well what are the 
torments of love not to compassionate those afflicted. I will send 
for Celina ; I will mark the impression your presence shall pro- 
duce on her; I will question her: she is candour itself, and I 
shall easily be able to read the secret of her heart.” 

Madame Belleville sent for her daughter to come into the room, 
Girardiére glanced at himself a moment in the glass, re-adjusted his 
collar, re-arranged his hair, rubbed his cheeks to give them a colour, 
and waited impatiently the arrival of Mademoiselle Ccelina. 

The young lady entered her mamma's apartment sucking a stick 
of barley sugar. Mademoiselle Ceelina had nothing romantic, either 
in her manners or countenance ; she saluted M. Girardiére with a 
laugh, broke her barley sugar into two pieces, and offered one of 
them to her mamma, saying— 

“ It is very good—it is of lemon—Helena gave it to me; it comes 
from Rouen I believe.” 

Madame Belleville declined the barley sugar, and remarked in a 
low tone to Theophilus— 

“ Your appearance has not caused her the least sensation.” 

“ Never mind, madame ; say a few words to her from me, I sup- 
plicate you.” 

Madame Belleville made a sign to her daughter, and whispered 
in her ear. Mademoiselle Coelina turned round to look at Girar- 
diére ; then laughing loudly, she ran out of the room, after having 
ant a few words to her mamma, who in vain endeavoured to retain 

er. 

Our marrying hero did not know what to think of the sudden 
Speen of the young lady ; he approached Madame Belle- 
ville— 

“ Well, madame ?” he enquired. 

Before replying, Madame Belleville searched in her bag, and 
having taken out her spectacles, and put them on, she attentively 
regarded Girardiére, muttering between her teeth,— 

‘‘ True, Ceelina is right—if 1 had looked at you sooner with my 
spectacles, I could have answered for her: but I have wept so 
incessantly for some time past, that my sight is much weakened: I 
can searcely see without spectacles—I thought you much better 
looking ; indeed, I imagined you to be passable enough. Oh, my 
sight grows daily worse ; I find it out to-day more particularly.” 

“ Madame, what does all this mean ?” 

“It means, sir, that my daughter will not marry you, because she 
finds you too ugly—and, in truth, she has reason. It is impossible 
that you could inspire love in the bosom of a young girl; if I had 
put on my spectacles on your arrival, I could have told you all this 
immediately. Believe me, M. Girardiére, you had better renounce 
the hope of making a love match; marry for convenience, but 
cease to think of my daughter.” 

Girardiére did not wait patiently for the end of this discourse ; 
but arose and walked about the room, took his hat and replied with 





a forced laugh, — 
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“« By my faith, madame, whether your daughter finds me very 
ugly, or the contrary, I beg to assure you that her opinion is quite 
indifferent to me ; for, after all, I was never in love with her, and I 
shall without difficulty meet with one who will render me more 
justice, who will better appreciate me.” 

And Girardiére departed, muttering to himself, “ The daughter 
is as mad as her mother.” 


CHAPTER VIII.——TOO OLD, 


“That they should find me not sufficiently rich, may pass!’, 
said Girardiére to himself, reflecting on his visit to Madame Belle- 
ville ; but that they should tell me I am ugly, is absurd—a mere 
pretext for rejecting me. Ah, why did I frighten Madame Grand- 
villain’s little dog! I should certainly have married her daughter ! 
That young person did not find me ugly, and her parents considered 
me rich enough! But there are yet iNeaty of women to marry in 
the world, and as my respectable mother says, I have only the 
embarrassment of choosing—nevertheless, by some fatality, several 
choices have already escaped me!” 

For some days, Girardi¢re remained undecided as to the object 
of his next proposal : at last he recollected a family he had often 
visited before he launched into fashionable life—a family of good 
citizens—straightforward, frank, and unceremonious—-whom it was 
impossible to visit without being detained to dinner, and who at 
table were never satisfied if you did not give yourself an indigestion. 

This was the family of M. Lapoucette, a retired eabinet-maker. 
It consisted of the papa, mamma, two aunts, and three daughters. 
The girls were very young when Girardiére was in the habit of 
visiting the house ; but duriug the five years that had elapsed since 
he had ceased his intimacy, they had necessarily grown. When 
he last saw them, the youngest was eleven, the second thirteen, and 
the eldest fourteen : five years had made them women, fit to become 
mistresses of a family. 

“ Perhaps one or even two of them may be married,” thought 
Girardiére, “ but it is not propable that they are all so, As well 
as 1 can remember, they were very pretty ; years can only have 
developed their charms—faith, I will take ‘hich ever of them is 
free. Iwas much courted in the family of the good Lapoucette— 
I will renew my visits there; I am only sorry this idea did not 
strike me before.” 

After having ceremoniously completed his toilet, Girardiére 
presented himself at the house of his old friend, Lapoucette. 

One of the aunts opened the door, and cried out on seeing him, 
“ Is it possible! do I see M. Girardiére ?” 

‘‘ Himself, my dear madame.” 

“It is indeed a miracle to see you here! 
Cecilia! sisters—it is M. Girardiére!” 

‘‘ It is M. Girardiére!” was echoed on all sides of the house ; 
and the rest of the family soon appeared. Aunts, mother, father, 
children—all hastened to welcome their old friend—to take his 
hand, to press it warmly, amidst kind reproaches for his long 
neglect. 

“ You will dine with us—of course you will dine with us—you 
must stay—we will not let you go. My dear, be particular with 
the dinner—let us have something nice—Girardiére used to be 
an epicure, and most likely is so now; such qualities are only 
increased by time ; love of good eating never deserts us.” 

“ My friend—my dear friend!” said Girardiére, putting his 
handkerchief to his eyes, “ I am so touched—so flattered by your 
reception—that really —I think~—” 

“ Trash | don’t be foolish—come and warm yourself, that is 
better than crying ; here we are more accustomed to laughing.” 

M. Lapoucette was a little man, very fat, very ruddy, very 
healthy, and very good-humoured. He made Girarditre take a 
seut, saying— 

« You have been nearly five years without coming to see us ; 
but something particular has prevented you, I am sure. However 
I will make you no more reproaches, and as we did not part in 
anger, so we will not meet again in unkindness; it should ulways 
be thus among friends. Now, make: yourself at home as much 
as if you had never ceased to visit us.” 


Laurence}! Anna! 





“My dear Lapoucette, be assured that my friendship has ever 
remained the same!” 

“ I doubt it not, my friend—though, by-the-bye, your counte- 
nance has not remained unaltered, like your friendship: you look 
much older—very much older; your hair is lying at Picard’s— 
ha, ha! you recollect my old joke. In vain you bring round to 
your forehead the few hairs that remain—in vain you would beat 
the recall—ha, ha, ha!” 

Girardiére bit his lips, and replied, 

*““T don’t know whether I look older, but I know that I feel 
very well—my health is delicious.” 

“ Well, my friend, health is the chief thing. Besides, do we 
not all grow old? Is it not the law of nature? And your mother, 
is she still living 2” 

“Certainly! she still lives.” 

“She must be very aged—very much broken !” 

“No ; indeed, she is very well.” 

“ All the better, all the better! My daughters are much altered 
during the last five years, as you may observe ; but they have not 
grown ugly—on the contrary. Young ladies, come here, 
approach, that my friend Girardiére may renew his acquaintance 
with you.” 

The three Demoiselles Lapoucette hastened to their father’s 
side, and addressed an amiable smile to the old friend of the 
family, who had more than once played with them on his knees, 
and given them sweetmeats. 

Girardiére stood in admiration before the young ladies. And 
the papa exclaimed, with an air of pride : 

“ They are pretty well, are they not ?” 

** They are ravishing! Dazzling!” 

“Oh! ravishing! tush! you are directly seeking out words 
which are used in the great world to cover falsehood and flattery! 
They are pretty, and what is more, will make good housekeepers ! 
which, in my opinion, is the most essential thing !” 

“Yes, yes, my friend! you are right! that is the capital point 
—the point which should be indispensable.” 

In saying this, Girardiére rolled his grey-green eyes over the 
three young girls; uncertain yet as to which he should give the 
preference. 

Lapoucette taking his eldest daughter by the hand, 

“This is Laurence,” said he, “she is just nineteen, a very 
sensible girl, and scolds her sisters when they are idle; besides 
which, she is a good child, and makes preserves admirably. Do 
you remember how naughty she was when a little one? One 
day her mamma was going to whip her, and you asked grace for 
her? This must be sixteen years ago, at least sixteen years ago! 

“ Mademoiselle Lauretice is very like her mamma,” remarked 
Girardiére, unwilling to dwell on the remembrance of old times, 
and wishing to change the subject of conversation. 

“Do you think so? it is not my opinion. This is Anna, the 
frolicksome Anna; she is going on for eighteen. Do you recollect 
when you dined here, and she first began to walk, how she teased 

ou? always wanting to be in your arms! Ah, she was not so 
eavy then.” a : 

“She is very like you—very like indeed !_it is your expression ; 
it is even your nose !” 

“Delicious! I, who am round and ruddy, and Anna, who has 
an oval face and pale complexion! I cannot think where you find 
your resemblances. This is Cecilia, the wicked Cecilia! ha—ha! 
she was very obstinate when a child. She was fifteen the day 
before yesterday. But you ought to know her age, for you were at 
her baptism : do you remember it, old boy!” 

“ Do you think I was ” 

“Yes, yes; and you ate so many sugar-plums, that you were 
indisposed! ha—ha! I say, Girardiére, does not all this make us 
look old ?” : 

Girardiére thought his friend made very useless reflections, and 
again endeavoured to change the subject. 

“ These young ladies are all three old enough, and you have not 
yet thought of marrying them!” : s 

“ Oh! yes, indeed, I think a great deal of it sometimes—but it 
is not aneasy matter, when there is no dower to be given—and 
really I am very sorry, but I can give nothing to my daughters, for 
I have but just enough to live upon. Parents who strip themselves 
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of everything for their children are fools, and may look for much 
trouble in their old age. Whoever would marry my daughters 
must marry them for themselves, or not at all—I can say no 
more !” 

“ They will be married, my dear Lapoucette—husbands will 
present themselves, do not doubt it.” 

“ In the meantime, suppose we adjourn to dinner ?” 

Girardiére was placed between Laurence and Anna, the two 
eldest daughters, who lavished attentions on their papa’s old 
friend. There seemed to be a rivalry in the family as to who 
should show him the greatest kindness. The papa was incessantly 
filling his glass, the mamma continually loading his plate : Laurence 
passed him the salt, Anna expressed her fear that the feet of the 
table might annoy him, and the little Cecilia offered him, with 
laughter, some girkins and pickled onions. Even the aunts, who 
were both upwards of fifty, caused the doors to be shut carefully 
behind him, asking him if he would like a stool under his feet, ana 
whether he felt the draught from the window. 

Girardiére did not know who to attend to. 

“What kind people! what a charming family! The girls have 
no dower it is true, but they have beauty, amiability, accomplish- 
ments, and above all, qualities ; besides, I know Lapoucette ; he 
is a jolly fellow, quite at his ease. He will give nothing at present 
to his daughters ; but when he dies, they will at any rate have 
something—that they cannot fail of!” 

Girardiére forgot that he was the same age, as, Lapoucette,and 
that, consequently, it was very absurd in him, to build hopes. on 
his demise ; but as we have said at the commencement of, this 
veritable history, Theophilus Girardiére was determined, never 
to be more than thirty: from always affecting to be young, he 
finished by persuading himself that he really was,so—like those 
og who, by force of reiterating lies, adopt them at, last for 
truths. 

The daughters of M. Lapoucette were all very amiable, and 
remarkably gay. One, as she laughed, displayed a set of teeth 
tanged like pearls; the other had, eyes whose expression was 
altogether piquant ; and the last had a voice of such sweetness, 
that you felt moved merely at hearing her speak, 

Girardiére directed his regards incessantly from one to the other 
of the three young ladies, 

“Shall I demand the eldest? the youngest is very seducing! 
Mademoiselle Anna overwhelms me with little attentions! It is 
very embarrassing! Oh, if we were but in Turkey, I would 
marry them all three !” 

You are neither eating nor drinking,” said Lapoucette, surprised 
at the distraction of his old friend. “ Formerly you managed 
‘better. What the deuce are you thinking about? You are look- 
ing, at the ceiling. Have you got the tooth-ache ?” 
~ “No, my, dear friend, I have no ache ut all, and I assure you 
that I am dining famously. Your daughters are so kind to me! 
I am quite.enchanted !” 

“ That ought not to prevent you eating. In old times you were 
such a boon companion! Do you remember when we dined 
together. at the house famous for sheep’s feet? It is now a first- 
rate hotel, the Vendanges de Bourgogne. It was then but.a 
simple tavern, We often went there on Sundays! It must. be 
five and twenty years ago, perhaps seven and twenty.” 

“May I trouble you for a little more chicken,” cried Girardiére, 
who was resolved rather to make himself il!, than allow his friend 
to ‘remind him of his youthful adventures, And Theophilus 
began cating again, exclaiming, 

“Excellent chicken! delicious bird! perfectly roasted !” 

But Lapoucette persisted in seeking out dates, and repeated 

in: 

“Tt must be at least seven and twenty years ago, for I was not 
married till a long time after.” 

“Some wine if you please! may I trouble you for some wine ?” 
cried Girardiére presenting his glass, “your wine is excellent! 
it is really very good, I am considered a judge !” 

“In good time then; now you. are in train,” said Lapoucette, 
helping his friend. 

oor Girardiére swallowed it, inwardly exclaiming, 

“If he continue talking of the past, I shall. certainly give 

myself an indigestion.” k 


_ At last,.dinner,wan,over, and, the company adjourned. tothe 
drawing room. Mademoiselle. Laurence played the piano agree- 
ably,. Anna . showed -her).drawings, Cecilia sang with «taiste— 
Girardiére was astonished—transported. 

‘‘ Which shall. \fix upon,” thought he, scratching his. forehead. 
“Ah! if polygamy were not forbidden ; but I must decide without 
delay, or.some one may come and demand the one I choose.” 

Theophilus was quite persuaded he had but to make his choice, 
though the refusals he had already experienced ought :to’ have 
made him less confident, less presumptuous; but men are not 
always. corrected by experience ; they are but too. often incor- 
rigible ; 

‘Naturam expellas furcd tamen usque recurret.? 


After having considered, examined, scrutinized the Demoiselles 
Lapoucette, Girardiére at last came to a decision, and you must 
not imagine that it was in favour of the eldest, which. at Jeast 
would have been more reasonable; no, indeed—*‘ Decidedly,” 
said he to himself, “I will marry Cecilia—she is bewitching.” » 

Approaching his old friend, Girardiére addressed: him.in. a low 
voice and very impressive manner : 

“ [ should much like—I have a great desire—to see—” 

“My dear friend,”. replied. M. Lapoucette, interrupting “him, 
“ you shall have a light—I divine what you want.” 

“ It is not that at all, my dear Lapoucette, 1. wish to speaks'a 
moment with you—let us retire for an instant into your study+or 
into your bed-chamber, if you have not a study—or, the: anti 
chamber will do.” 

“Are you unwell—will you have a glass of sugar and water— 
would you like some tea made?” onl 

‘© No—no—you mistake me again—I repeat that I. desite, to 
speak of something very important, and we must first. discusd it in 

rivate.” 7 
. Lapoucette, much surprised, and not understanding what ‘his 
old friend could have to tell him in secret, took a light, and)retired 
with him into another room. ‘There, regarding him with a look of 
inquietude, 

“* Well, what have you to say?” he demanded; “ are thay 
going to reduce the funds to two per cent ?” 

“ It has nothing to do with that. 1 wish chiefly to speak to you 
about myself. Listen, my dear Lapoucette ; since we last saw each 
other, a great change hus taken place in me.” 

“ Yes, indeed, I do find you changed—the crow’s foot: >is 
visible.” 

“ It is not that at all. Do me the favour to listen :—you ‘are 
aware that I was for a long time rather headstrong, rather volatile, 
In short, the fair sex caused me to commit a thousand _follies,\a 
thousand extravagancies | ” 

“ I do not recollect it, but it is all one—proceed! ” 

Well then, my friend, I am no longer the Joconde, the: Faubdlas, 
who had no thought but of pleasure ; I have become more steady, 
more reasonable—I am indeed very steady.” 

* Pasbleu! it is quite necessary to reform with age.” 

‘t Allow me the honour of explaining myself. I will go directly 
to the end, my dear Lapoucette—ZJ desire to be married—I renounce 
the follies of a bachelor’s life—I wish, for the future, anly’ to 
occupy. myself with my wife, and the children which heaven will 
dombslass accord me. This must be the sweetest felicity for 
man |” isiw 

“ Ah, you desire to marry! Faith, you will not do badly, ited 
time, high time for you to think about it; but I donot:seewhy 
you should have made isuch.a mystery to me of this disclosure.” 

“ You shall see, Lapoueette, 1 will explain. I am not particular 
about fortune ; I have enough to maintaina wife; bat 1 wishite 
meet with one who will please me, whom I shall please, and—"’ 

“ One who will please you is very possible ; but one whom 
shall please, is something more—more difficult, my old friend.” » 

* Lapoucette will you hearme?. Ihave just made my choices 
—I have just found her who is formed to embellish my existenee 
—and it is for this, I demand the hand of your daughter—of the 
ravishing Cecilia!” 

M, Lapoucette opened his eyes and regarded his friend with 
astonishment, 





“Ah! bah! are you speaking seriously ?” 
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“Very seriously; give’ me’ yout consent, 
will occupy ourselves with the marriage.” 
-- “You wish to marry one of th 9 EE fag Girardiére ?” 
“ What is there surprising’in that ?” 
of’ What is there surprising? you’ do’ not reflect my poor friend, 
you ave much too old for my daughter 1” 
wae old! you know not what you say ; I am in the prime of 


and "to-morrow > we 


«+ You are at least fifty !” 

“tis mot true, I am not quite forty-nine.” 

\o# And you:want to marry a young girl of fifteen ; for you have 
precisely pitched upon the youngest ; ah—ah—ah! you are mad, 
my old friend, you are mad!” 

“ Well then, listen Lapoucette, if you think Cecilia rather too 
“young, I will marry the second, Mademoiselle Anna, she will also 
auit me very well. 

But: Anna is only eighteen! think, that in ten years she will 
still:be véry young, and you!—” 

“Stop then; would you prefer to give me the eldest? Itis 
= — same to me; I will take the eldest ; she suits me per- 
ectly |” 

% They seem all to suit you!—ah, ah! poor Girardiére! to 
think that) you should want to become my son!” 

“I did not think you would regret to see mein your family,” 
replied Theophilus, raising his head with a piqued air. 

“ Regret—certainly not! and if you were fifteen, or perhaps, 
twenty years younger !” 

“You refuse me then for a son-in-law ¢” 

Ha, ha! it seenis so droll to hear you demanding one of my 
daughters ; but 1 will not refuse you! oh! I will not refuse you! 
Twill take‘care not to refuse you !” 

“ Dear 'Lapoucette!” and Girardiére took his friend’s hand, 
and pressed it with warmth. 

“ Mileither of my daughters will accept you, I will give my 
consent willingly; but they will refuse you, old boy! ha, ha! 
they will say, No ! 

“‘Lapoucette, do me the favour not to call me “old boy ;” in 
the first place, it is a vulgar expression ; and in the second, I do 
not like it.” 

“ Ha, ha! you imagine that one of my daughters will accept 

! » 


** I dare to hope so—they have treated me with so much kind- 
ness—with’so much amiability !” 

“ Because they regard you as an old friend of their father— 
and you have mistaken their little attentions—their hearty welcome, 
for the flirtations—the coquetries of women. You think you have 
effected their conquest! Ah! my old friend, I should have thought 
you more reasonable. Nevertheless, come, and I will present you 
to the young ladies as an aspirant to the hand of one of them—and 
your affair will be quickly decided !” 

“ At any rate, do not joke about it: remember, Lapoucette, 
that my demand is serious.” 

“ Be satisfied. I am sure your proposition will not cause my 
daughters. to laugh; but I promise you not to influence them—1 
even swear it!” 

M,Lapoucette returned into the drawing-room with his friend. 
The three ‘young ladies began to play and laugh with Girardiére ; 
one tried'to muke him sing ; the other proposed to dance @ galop 
with him ; the youngest wanted him to waltz round the room wit 
her, .,Girarditre was enchanted. He looked at: his friend with an 
ait whieh signified— 

"See how 1 am treated! how much I am made of! Your 
daughters have a different way of thinking from yourself! they 
will willingly aceept me.” 

M. Lapoucette demanded a moment’s attention, and in a serious 
tone vei 

oM children,” said he, “ it is not merely to-visit his old friends, 
that rditre has returned amongst'us. He has another aim ; 
he has formed the project of uniting himself more intimately with 
our family —in short, he desires to marry ; and he has dono me the 
honor to demand the hand of one of my daughters.” 

‘Phe three young ladies ceased their merriment ; they regarded 
their parents with a stupified air; exchanged looks with each other 


4 

M. Lapoucette waited for a reply from one of his ¢ ters: 
but all’kept a sad silence ; what had just been announced had 
petrified them. At last, however, the youngest, after the expira- 
tion of several minutes, exclaimed : jim 

“ Ah! it is all fun—I am quite sure it is all fun! Papa and 
this gentleman have been in the other room, and they have made 
a plan to entrap us. M. Girardiére does not want to marry—to 
marry one of us!” 

“Ladies,” said Girardiére, posing himself academically, “1 
assure you that your father has told you the truth. You are all 
three charming: and as it would be difficult for me to make.a 
choice, I will take for a wife which ever of you will deign to 
accept my hand. I resign myself blindly to your decision,” ._‘ 

“ Well, it sha’nt be me, at any rate!” cried the little Cecilia, 
making a comical gesture. 

Girardigre pinched ‘his lips, and arranged his locks of hair, 
turning his regard towards the two eldest; while M, Lapoucette 
said to his youngest daughter ; . 

“For what reason, Cecilia, do you object to marry my friend 
Girardiére ?” : 

“ Ah, papa, because I wont have fora husband, ‘a man who js 
old enough to be my grandfather.” "a 

“Girardiére made a bound in his chair, and endeavoured to 
laugh, muttering, rs 

“Ha, ha! Mademoiselle Cecilia is joking !” 

M. 'Lapoucette strove to preserve his gravity, and replied : 

“Your grandfather! my dear child, you are mistaken—at the 
utmost rigour he' is’ bot—in short, the truth is, you will not.wed 
Girardiére ; Jet'us pass on to another. Anna, does my friend's 
proposal please you ? answer me child.” ee 

Mademoiselle Anna bent her eyes on the ground, and feplied 
with a diffident air, but laying great stress on her words: ~ 

“ Monsieur Girardiére is very good to wish to. marry.me 5-but 
that cannot be, because T am much too young for him” 

“his is a better answer,” said Lapoucette, while Girardiere, 
disconcerted ‘by this second ‘refusal, carried stolen looks cht 
the eldest of the three young ladies. S iad 

« Now, Laurence, it is your turn,” resumed M. Lapoucette :— 
“will you be the wife of my friend, Girardiére ? speak frankly ; 
if you find it agreeable, 1 demand nothing better than to-unite 

” ; 

Mademoiselle Laurence replied, in a dry tone: ct 

“ Indeed! I marry the gentleman! would, the gentleman dan 
with me—promenade with me—run about with me in the peters 9 
I wish to be able to amuse myself—to laugh with my husband; 
certainly, the gentleman is very amiable—but I would rather have 
a husband near my own age, or not matry at all.” dd 90 coat 

“ | am very sorry, my dear friend,” said Lapoucette, loooking 
at Girardiére with something of a bantering air, “ by you, are 
repulsed with loss—you see, opinions are unanimous. However, 
if you desire absolutely to enter my family, take one of ‘my. isters 
—the youngest is fifty-two—but she isin excellent preserva- 
tion.” PP asc 

“ Thank you—infinitely obliged!” replied Girardiére, forcing: a 
smile, to cover his vexation: tar 

“IT hope all this will not prevent you from continuing, to, visit 
us,” added M. Lapoucette, taking his friend’s hand: “ remember, 
that a knife and fork will always be laid for you at my table—and 
that my daughters will still ‘find you very amiable, provided you 
do not propose to marry them,” guEby: 

ad shall not forget,” replied Girardiére, and hastily seizing ‘his — 
hat, he pretended an engagement, and took leave of the Le u- 
cettes, As soon as he was in the street, he guve a Toove tp hig 
anger, and exclaimed— Wy 

“ You may long expect me to dinner! Five years have elapsed 
without my paying you a visit, and more than five yearb shall 

before you see me again. Family (of idiots! they can do 
nothing ‘but laugh, without knowing why! The girls are three 
little coquettes, and nothing else. Ah, what are they all compare: 
with Mademoiselle Grandvillain! How unlucky—that I should 
have frightened Azor !” ai 





—and studiously avoided the scrutiny of Girardiére, 





(To be continued in our next.) 
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Dramatic Intelligence. 


Drury Lanze.—The opening of Old Drury on Saturday 
night was brilliant and promising. The house was crowded 
with rank and fashion—that is, a certain rank and a certain 
fashion—and the applause was loud and frequent. Benedict’s 
favorite opera, The Crusaders, opened the ball. The cast was 
the same as last season. The vocalists, in their turn, received 
a hearty reception. The encores were numerous. The 
orchestra has been enlarged as to means, and altered as to 
position. The band now retreat more into the pit, and the stalls 
are advanced on either side of the orchestra. This disposition, 
we should imagine, will tend to throw the sound more into the 
body of the theatre, so that the music will be better heard 
than formerly. After the opera, a new ballet, written by M. 
Bretin, with music by Signor Scaramelli, was produced for 
Mdlle. Flora Fabbri, the celebrated danseuse, who was so 
great a favorite last season. The ballet, which is entitled The 
Offspring of Flowers, was very splendidly got up, and some of 
the dances were exceedingly striking and effective ; but as a 
whole, it is unintelligible in the extreme. To one who was 
possessed of no book of the entertainment, it were next to an 
impossibility to glean the faintest shadow of a meaning from 
what was passing before his eyes. But the audience seemed 
to attach very little importance to the absence of plot, or story, 
or, as Tony Lumbkin says, “ concatenation accordingly.” The 
story, nevertheless, is pretty when told in print ; but it wants 
those strong and, we might say, obtruding outlines and points 
so indispensable in pantomimic writing. There are very few 
writers of operas and ballets who ever dream of drawing any 
distinction between the poetical medium in representation and 
that which mime and music demand. Theyare as separate as two 
different arts. A story told in opera or ballet should be either 
so simple as to require no elucidation by book, oras generally 
known as a household word. In dramatic representations, 
the entire attention is absorbed in the development of the plot 
and the characters: in the opera and the ballet, the attention 
is divided between the music, or the dancing, and the story. 
Here two feelings contend for mastery, and the mind is dis- 
tracted without advantage either to the author or composer, 
We might proceed still further on this head, did we not think 
the subject somewhat out of place in a short dramatic notice. 
We may have occasion to speak more fully thereon hereafter, 
Let us resume our comments on the ballet. Mdlle. Flora 
Fabbri’s first appearance, as she uprose from a flower, and 
came forward to the foot-lights, was hailed with great applause, 
and in the pas de deux between her and Mons. Bretin, several 
bouquets were thrown on the stage. Among the dances we 
would specialise the Pas de la Glace, the Water Nymph’s Pas, 
the Grand Pas des Schalles, and La Castigliana, as particularly 
excellent. The last mentioned was Mdlle. Fabbri’s most suc- 
cessful effort, and was encored with enthusiasm. The corps de 
ballet are effective in every respect, and the greatest attention 
seems to be directed by the management towards rendering the 
choregraphic department of the theatre worthy the admirers of 
that species of entertainment. 

On Thursday evening the house was crammed to suffocation 
in every part, the cause of attraction being the first appear- 
ance of the celebrated vocalist, Madame Anna Bishop. The 
opera selected for her debit was Balfe’s Maid of Artois. 
The greatest excitement prevailed throughout the house after 

he rising of the curtain, and the entrée of the fair cantatrice 
was awaited with breathless interest. The audience, however, 
were doomed to disappointment in one sense—Madame 
Bishop made no entrée at all. The scene unclosing dis- 





covered the fair artiste reclining sorrowfully on a couch, sur- 
rounded by her handmaidens, who administered consolation to 
their mistress with fans and concerted music. An instanta- 
neous and unanimous roar of applause broke from the whole 
audience, which endured without intermission for several 
minutes. A heartier reception we never heard. Who says 
after this that England will not support her own singers? 
Let but one true artist arise, who, even unheard, comes 
recommended by foreign report, and the English public will 
assuredly come forward to proffer its favor on hearsay, and 
lavish it when it is merited. We hear much grumbling about 
the preference of exotic to native singers. The complaint is 
far from veritable, for it is not the foreigner who is preferred, 
but the artist. Madame Bishop’s reception proved that her 
audience were enraptured with the mere supposal that at last 
England might truly boast of a great singer ; and their accla- 
mations during the opera, and their enthusiasm at the end, 

showed that they had indeed attained their greatest desire. 
We have alluded at length to Madame Bishop’s triumph n our 
Opening article, and itis needless here to recapitulate. We were 
anxious to hear hera second time, both with regard to the impres- 

sion she made upon ourselves and the reception she met with 

from the audience, and accordingly paid Drury Lane a visit last 
night. Our second hearing of Madame Bishop has more than 

confirmed our first opinions ; and her reception throughout the 

evening was more enthusiastic than even on Thursday. She 

sung with more self-possession and superior effect, and the 

nervousness naturally consequent on a first appearance having 

entirely vanished, left the artist to display her great powers to 

the greatest advantage. Indeed we have rarely heard so con- 

summate an exhibition of vocalization as we listened to last 

night from Madame Bishop. England at this moment may be 

well proud of such a singer. 

Having said this much of the heroine of the evening, and 
having no time, from the lateness of our going to press, to 
enter upon further analysis, we shall beg leave to extract the 
concluding portion of the notice from the Times, which will 
be found to contain all that is necessary to be said of 
the performance and the rest of the entertainment.—‘ The 
other parts of the opera,” says our cotemporary, “ were, 
on the whole, effectively sustained. Mr. Harrison acted the 
last scene much better than even his most zealous admirers 
could have anticipated, and sang a new air, “ For thee and 
only thee,” which Mr. Balfe has introduced into the opera so 
effectively as to obtain an encore. Mr. Borrani, in ‘“ The 
light of other days,” did not fail to obtain the customary encore, 
and Mr. Weiss obtained great applause, and deservedly, in the 
clever comic pasticcio, “* Was there ever known a set,” which 
he sang with great spirit. Mr. Burdini, in the Sergeant, 
proved of much utility in some of the concerted music, and 
Miss Isaacs, a recent acquisition of the establishment, obtained 
great favour by her sensible and energetic acting in the little 
part of Ninka, The revival of this opera, with such a prima 
donna as Madame Bishop, cannot but act beneficially: on the 
interests of the establishment. The performances concluded 
with an act from the favorite ballet of Giselle, well known as 
the earliest triumph of Carlotta Grisi."—D. R. 

Haymarxet.—The Haymarket theatre has already exhibited 
its customary office of giving variety of entertainments to its 
supporters. The comedy of The Poor Gentleman has been 
followed by The Rivals, The Clandestine Marriage, and Hol- 
croft’s comedy The Steward, the latter altered to suit the present 
taste, and adapted to the particular talents of the company. 
The Steward was performed for the firsttime on Tuesday evening, 
and was received with great applause. Mr, Farren, Mr. 
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Webster, Mr. Stuart, and Mrs. Glover were excellent in their 
individual parts. A new thréee-act comedy is announced for 
this evening, entitled The Queen’s Bower, taken from Halévy’s 
very popular opera, of Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, and 
adapted by Mr. Planché. 

Surrey.—Mr. Macready’s success at this theatre has been 
so grzat, and the treasury in consequence so pregnant, that he 
has been re-engaged for twenty more nights at the same tre- 
mendous salary. The good people over the water are quite 
enraptured with the performances of the Great Tragedian. 





Sonnet. 
NO. III. 


Nay, smile again ;—thou know’st not how I cling 
With ev’ry look and thought to that dear smile, 
Which lurks and quivers on thy lips awhile, 

And then such radiance o’er thy face will fling. 

Oh, smile again! 1t is not thou cans’t bring 
Sweet hope to make my heart its domicile ; 
Sufficient,—if my heart thou canst beguile 

One moment to forget its suffering. 

The pris’ner watches for the golden ray 
That threads the crevice of his dungeon wall ; 
And when it comes not pines with sullen pain, 

Loving, though from his prison he ne’er may stray, 

To feel one bright spark from a free world fall 
Upon his sunken eye.—Oh, smile again! 





Reviews on Hiterature. 


‘‘ Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son, Wholesale, 
Retail, and for Exportation.” By Cuaruzs Dickens. 
Brapsury and Evans. 


Mr. Dickens’ new novel is not very happy in its title. It is 
too long, and too vague. It is true, as has been said, that a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet, yet we question 
very much if that most fair flower does not owe some portion 
of its popularity to its pretty cognomen. Had the Queen of 
the Gardens been denominated cabbage, is it at all likely she 
would have been so great a favorite with the poets, or perhaps 
so dear a love with the ladies? What’sina name? Nay, 
there’s much in aname! Does not every individual of the 
present day, who expects to see his name emblazoned in 
print, doff the vulgar appellation bestowed upon him by his 
godfathers and godmotbers, and unchristianizing himself— 
uoad suum nomen—double his sirname? Are not the vulgar 
Joie Thomases, Peters, Lukes, &c. &c. abrogated, and 
their places supplied by euphonious importations ftom foreign 
agnomina? Do we not see the names of Handel, Rossini, 
Jomelli, Giovanni, and the like, coupled with Smiths, Joneses, 
Browns, and Walkers? And is not this a proof that at least 
some importance attaches to a name, else why should so 
many be found to forego the sigillum of their sponsors, and 
the testamentum of their faith? Nay, there is much in a 
name. Ineffable virtues breathe from the Greek compound 
terms of the patent medicines ; vocal delicie linger round the 
Signer and Signora entitlements of the Southern artist ; and 
fatherless volumes are ofttimes recommended to fame by an 
apt, or high-sounding appellative. Nay, there is much in a 
name—-and Shakspere was only not wrong because he made 
the question proceed from a love-sick brain. 
Contrary to his usual mode, Boz, in his new work, plunges 
at ‘once, without preliminary. or preface, in medias res. In 





the first paragraph we are inducted into the household circum 
stances and fortunes of Vombey and Son. Horace’s maxim 
is only referable to epic writing. In narration we require 
some preparative. Fielding’s introductory chapters have had 
always for us an irresistible charm, and the Peter Pattieson’s 
letters prefixed to Scotts’ early works, we always look back 
to with reminiscences of equal delight and instruction. In 
Nicholas Nickleby and Martin Chuzzlewit also, the latter 
especially, we imagine there may be found in the opening 
chapters, the happiest specimens of Mr. Dickens’ peculiar 
vein of writing. In Dombey and Son we confess we miss 
this note of preparation, and, it may be from association, but 
nevertheless to our individual selves, the omission appears a 
drawback. The first chapter contains an affecting and 
exquisitely-drawn picture of a young mother dying in child- 
bed. The reader will immediately remember its fellow 
portrait in the commencement of Oliver Twist. The group 
around the bedside of the departing mother is depicted with 
all the author’s power and fidelity, We find here the same 
Hogarthian spirit of blended humour and pathos that pervades 
everywhere the writings of Boz. We also perceive in this 
introductory number the exaggeration of character that is 
acknowledged to be the author’s greatest fault. We can 
recall no personage in the whole range of Mr. Dickens’ 
works, in which caricature is carried to such excess, as in the 
portrait of Doctor Parker Peps, intended to represent a 
fashionable accoucheur. The straining after effect by contrast 
is too evident. With the exception of the incongruous colour- 
ing of the medical attendant, the picture round the bed of 
death is finished and striking in the highest degree. A 
daughter, six years of age, whom the father hardly ever 
deigned to notice, had knelt by the bedside of the invalid, and 
was clinging round her mother’s neck in a close embrace. 
The Doctor and his pharmacopeian satellite, the callous hus- 
band, the fidgetty nurse, the pompous sister-in-law, were all 
gathered round the sick couch. We beg leave to introduce 
the reader to the close of this painful scene in the author’s 
own words :— 

“Fanny!” said Louisa, glancing round, with a gathering alarm, 
“Only look at me. Only open your eyes to show me that you hear and 
understand me; will you? Good heaven, gentlemen, what is to be done?” 

The two medical attendants exchanged a look across the bed; and the 
Physician, stooping down, whispered in the child’s ear. Not having 
understood the purport of his whisper, the little creature turned her 
perfectly colourless face, and deep dark eye towards him; but without 
loosening her hold in the least. 

The whisper was repeated. 

“Mamma!” said the child. 

The little voice, familiar and dearly loved, awakened some show of 
consciousness, even at that ebb. For a moment, the closed eye-lids 
trembled, and the nostril quivered, and the faintest shadow of a smile 
was scen. 

“Mamma!” cried the child, sobbing aloud. 
dear mamma !” 

The Doctor gently brushed the scattered ringlets of the child aside 
from the face and mouth of the mother. Alas, how calmly they lay 
there ; how little breath there was to stir them ! 

Thus, clinging fast to that slight spar within her arms, the mother 
érifted out upon the dark and unknown sea that rolls round all the 
world.” 

As a specimen of Mr. Dickens’ comic powers in description, 
his illustrations at once homely and quaint, and his acute 
observation of character, the following selection will be found 
not unworthy of quoting. The lady alluded to, Miss Tox, is 
a friend of Mrs, Chick, sister to Dombey :-— 

“The lady thus specially presented was a long lean figure; wearing 
such a faded air that she seemed not to have been made in what linen- 
drapers call ‘fust colours’ originally, and to have, by little and little, 
washed out. But for this she might have been described as the very 


“Oh dear mamma; oh 
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ink of general propitiation and politeness. From a long habit of 
fistening admiringly to everything that was said in her presence, and 
looking at the speakers as if she were mentally engaged in taking off 
impressions of their images upon her soul, never to part with the same 
but with life, her head had quite settled on one side. Her hands had 
contracted a spasmodic habit of raising themselves of their own accord 
as in involuntary admiration. Her eyes were liable to a similar affec- 
tion. She had the softest voice that ever was heard; and her nose, 
stupendously aquiline, had a little knob in the very centre or key-stone 
of the bridge, whence it tended downwards towards her face, as in an 
invincible determination never to turn up at anything. 

“* Miss Tox’s dress, though perfectly genteel and good, had a certain 
character of angularity and scantiness. She was accustomed to wear 
odd weetly little flowers in her bonnets and caps. Strange gresses were 
sometimes perceived in ker hair: and it was observed by the curious, of 
all her collars, frills, tuckers, wristbands, and other gossamer articles— 
indeed of everything she wore which had two ends to it intended to 
unite—that the two ends were never on good terms, and wouldn’t quite 
meet without a struggle. She had furry articles for winter wear, as 
tippets, boas, and muffs, which stood up on end in a rampant manner, 
and were not at all sleek. She was much given to the carrying about of 
small bags with snaps to them, that went off like little pistols when 
they were shut up ; and when full-dressed, she wore round her neck the 
barrenest of lockets, representing a fishy old eye, with no approach to 
speculation in it. These and other appearances of a similar nature, had 
served to propagate the opinion, that Miss Tox was a lady of what is 
called a limited independence, which she turned to the best account. 
Possibly her mincing gait encouraged the belief, and suggested that her 
clipping a step of ordinary compass into two or three, originated in her 
habit of making the most of everything.” 

It is impossible as yet to have the least idea of the new 
novel of Mr. Dickens; nor is it fair to form an impression 
from a few opening chapters. We may however remark on 
what we have read, that as yet, in Dombey and Son, the 
author does not appear to indite so perfectly at his ease as in 
his former works; that while he exhibits his accustomed 
power ard facility of writing, and displays that intimate 
acquaintance with human nature under a particular phase for 
which he is so justly celebrated, we find the former deterio- 
rated by effort, and the latter sinking into caricature from 
exaggeration; and that as far as the story has progressed, we 
have met with no character distinctively original, Dombey 
senior is a cold-blooded sketch, which will demand all the 
writer’s genius to render otherwise than repulsive ; his daughter 
is already extravagantly ticketed with sensibility; Miss Tox 
is an offshoot of the La Creevy genus, and Susan Nipper is a 
poor successor to the Marchioness and Tilly Slowboy. Mr. 
Chick however we confidently expect will turn up something 
worthy : and the old nautical instrument-maker, and his friend 
with a hook instead of a hand attached to his arm, introduced 
in the last chapter of the number, are full of promise. We 
also trust Mr, Dickens will bring out Mr. Chick, of whom we 
know yery little, but with whom we would willingly become 
better acquainted. At all events, in the dearth of modern 
works of any note, we hail with great pleasure the new novel 
from the pen of the most-highly gifted author of the present 
day; and be it never so inferior to any of his former efforts, 
we feel perfectly assured that in every respect Dombey and 
Son will surpass every One of the mass of productions issued 
daily from the press, as far as the sun surpasses a farthing 
candle. The two illustrations by Phiz are very indifferent. 

D. R. 





Rebiews on Music. 


“© Leucoia’s Song ;” Poetry by Mrs. Henry Netson Core- 

ripck. Music by Hannan R. Binrietp.—Wri111s and Co. 
Miss Binrienp’s song has considerable merit. The melody 
is pleasing and highly vocal, and the arrangements unexcep- 








tionable. Indeed the fair authoress, as regards her harmonies, 
exhibits a knowledge superior to many better recognised 
ballad composers of the present day. Leucoia’s Song will be 
found worthy in every sense. The poetry is @ very neat 
specimen of lyric writing. 





@riginal Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Tue following extracts are from the letters of the 
celebrated writer, Anna Steward: the description of the organist 
of Solihull is highly amusing, both as regards his eccentric 
mode of dress, and the singularity of his personal character. 
If you can spare room for their insertion, they might possibly 
interest some of your numerous readers, 

Truly yours, 
Briniey RicHarps. 

P.S.—The originals will be found in a huge volume entitled 
‘* Elegant Epistles,” published in 1822 :— 


ANNA STEWARD TO MISS WESTON. 

“ Lichfield April 15, 1788. ° 
“Your letter, dear Sophia, is full of entertaining matter, adorned with 
the wonted grace and vivacity of your style. For the payment of such 
debts, our little city is not responsible: I ought, however, to speak to 
you of an extraordinary being who ranged amongst us during the winter, 
since he bears your name, amongst us little folk I mean. For he was 
by no means calculated to the meridian of our pompous gentry ;, though, 

could he once have been received into their circle, they would perha 
have endured his figure and his profession (!), and half forgive the ‘supe- 
riority of his talents, in consideration of his extreme fondness for every 
game at cards, and of his being an admirable whist player. The profes- 
sion of this personage is music—organist of Solihull, in Warwickshire-—in 
middle life, his height and proportion mighty slender, and well enough 
‘by nature, but fidgetted and noddled into an appearance not over prepos- 
sessing; nor are his sharp features and very sharp little eyes a whit 
behind them in quizzity. Then he is dressed—ye gods! how he is 
dressed ![—in a salmon-coloured coat, satin waistcoat, and small. clothes 
of the same warm aurora tint; his violent protruded chitterlin, more 
luxuriant in its quantity and more accurately plaited than B. B.’s itself, 
is twice open hemmed. That his capital is not worth a single hair he 
laments with a serio-comic countenance that would make a cat laugh ; 
and in that ingenuousness with which he confesses all his miserable 
vanities, as he emphatically calls them, he tells us, that he had frizged off 
the scanty crop three thousand yearsago. This loss is, however, supplied 
by a wig, for the perfection of which he sits an hour and a half every day 
under the hands of the /rizzeur, that it may be plumed out likea pigeon 
upon steady and sailing flight ; and it is always powdered with marechall— 

* Sweet to the sense and yellow to the sight,’ 


A hat furiously cocked and pinched, two small in the crown to admit his 
head, sticks upon the extremest summit of the full-winged Caxon; his 
voice has a scrannel tone, his articulation is hurried, his accent distin- 
guished by Staffordshire provinciality ; and it is difficult to stand his bow 
with any discipline of feature. He talks down the hours, but knows 
nothing of their flight; eccentric in that respect, and Parnassian in his 
contempt of the precision of eating times as Johnson himself.—.\ow Jook 
on the other side of the medal, His wit, intelligence, and poetic genius 
are a mine; and hig taste and real accuracy in criticism enable him to 
cut the rich ore they produce brilliant. He knows of everybody, and has 
read everything. With a wonderfully retentive memory, and familiar 
with the principles of all the scieuces, his conversation is ag instructive 
as it is amusing; for his ideas are always uncommon and striking, either 
from absolute originality, or, from new and happy combinations, His 
powers of mimicry, both in singing and speaking, are admirable, Nobody 
tells a humourous story better; but in narrating interesting facts, his 
comments, though always in themselves worth attention, often e 
by their plenitude, and by the suspense in which we are held concerning 
the princiyal events. The heart of this ingenious and oddly compounded 
being is open, ardent, and melting as even female tenderness ; and we 
find in it a scrupulous veracity, and an engaging dread of being intrusive. 
He has no vice, and much active virtue. For these good dispositions he 
is greatly respected by the genteel families round Solihull, and (for his 
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comic powers doubtless) his society is much sought after by them. 
Hither, while he staid in Lichfield, did he often come; indeed I found 
myself perpetually seduced by his powers of speeding time, to give up 
more of that fast fleeting possession to him than I could conveniently 
spare, Our first interview proved, by mistake, embarrassing and ridicu- 
lous. Mr. Dewes being upon a visit to me—he and I were soberly weighing 
in our respective balances the quantity of genius that enriched the reign 
of Anne, and the liberal portions of it that our own times may boast. It 
was evening, the grey hour that “flings half an image on the straining 
sight,” comparing the dead and the living, by other light than that of 
candles (we had not called for them), in bolts our servant Edward, who 
had seen as indistinctly as I was about to see—‘Madame, here’s young 
Mr. Weston.’ ‘Indeed!’ exclaimed I, and starting up, rushed towards 
the person who followed him, crying out, ‘ Dear Joe, Iam vastly glad to 
see you.’ ‘My name is Joseph Weston, madame.’ The devil it is, (sic) 
thought I; for the voice and the accompanying wriggle with which he 
bowed very low, were not our Joe's voice or bow; ‘ Lord bless me, sir,’ 
said I, drawing back, ‘I have a friend of your name, for whom in this 
dusky hour I took you.’ He then told me that he had lately passed an 
evening with Mr. Saville, who had kindly assured him I should pardon 
an intrusion which had been the wish of years. From that period, October 
last, Weston has been much in Lichfield, where genius and merit are, to 
the generality of its inhabitants, as dust in the balance against inferior 
station and exterior inelegance; yet within these walls, and at our 
theatre, this finical, but glowing disciple of the muses, passed many 
animated hours. I by no means think with you on the general abuse of 
the higher powers of the mind, as respecting their proving injurious to 
the happiness of their possessor. J have generally, though not always 
found, that. where there is most genius there is most goodness; and the 
inexhaustible sources of delight that, closed to common understandings, 
are open to elevated ones, must inevitably tend to give them a superior 
degree of happiness.” 


With the sentiments expressed in the latter parts of the 
above I feel sure that both you and your readers will readily 
coincide. The next extract is from a letter addressed by 
Anna Steward to Thomas Swift, Esq. :— 

“ June, 1789. 

**Thank you for your ingenious prologue ; but the passage on music 
is not, perhaps, all it should be. It confounds the distinctions between 
poetry and music. Of the latter the ancients knew nothing more than 
melody. The principles of harmonic combination, by which all the great 

effects of the science are produced, were utterly unknown to 
thém. We hear much, it is true, of the powers that music possessed 
over the passions in Greece; but, in reality, those powers were given by 
the poetry they conveyed, to which music was merely a pleasing vehicle. 
We all know that the Grecian bards, with Homer at the head of them, 
gung their own compositions to the harp(?). It must have been a 
Simple, little varied, and probably spontaneous melody, to which so long 
@ poem as the Iliad could be adapted. Doubtless the varieties chiefly 
resulted from the alternately softened tones and heightened energies of 
the voice, and by the changes of the countenance. When the ancients 
e of music, they meant it generally as another term for poetry. So 
much yet of this equivocal expression remains, that we talk even of the 
modern poets striking the lyre. By that expression, you know we do 
not mean that they are musicians. Since the harmonic principles were 
discovered, music has been a great independent science, capable of a 
sublime union with fine poetry, and greatest when thus united: but 
capable also of giving fascinating grace and awful grandeur to the plainest 
ani most unpoetic language, provided it is not so coarse or absurd as to 
force ludicrous images upon the mind, which must ever counteract all its 
@levating effects. It is therefore improper, when we speak upon music 
as & science, which obtained in Handel the ne pius ultra of its excellence, 
When we seek to do honour to him and its other great though subordinate 
masters, at once the rivals and friends of our poets ; it is, 1 say, improper 
to confound the two arts by beginning with exampies so far back as that 
petiod, in which it is impossible to separate them. Handel is as abso- 
Juté’a monarch of the human: passions as Shakspefe; and his every way 
various excellencies bear the same comparison to the pretty, sweet, lazy, 
unvariéd compositions of the Italian school, breathing no other passions 
than love and jealousy, as the plays of Shakspere bear to those of Racine, 
Otway, Dryden, Rowe, Voltaire, and our modern tragedies on the French 
model. Poetry itself, though so much the elder scienceé,—for music has 
Been a science only since the harmonic combinations were discovered,— 
possesses not a more inherent empire over the passions than music, of 

which Handel is the mighty master ; than whom 

* Nothing went before so great, 

And ing greater can succeed.’ 


When I speak of that empire, it must be remembered that a certain 








malformation of the auricular membrane, as inevitably frustrates this 
effect, upon even the most susceptible heart and clearest. intellect, as 
mediocrity of talents and dullness of perception frustrate the effects of 
poetry. Where the ear does not readily distinguish and recognise melo- 
dies, no sensibility of heart, no strength of imagination, will disclose the 
magic of the harmonic world. Milton knew music scientifically, and felt 
all its powers: to Samuel Johnson, the sweetest airs and most superb 
harmonies were but unmeaning noise. I often regret that Milton and 
Handel were not contemporaries; that the former knew not the delight 
of hearing his own poetry heightened as Handel has heightened: it.’”’ 

This last letter is highly curious, from its comments upon @ 
subject, the interest of which can never be effaced by time. If 
it possessed no other merit than that of illustrating the manner 
in which such a subject was viewed by an accomplished and 
highly gifted mind, at a period when so much prejudice and 
ignorance were exhibited in everything that bore reference to 
the science of music, it would still be an interesting record 
for the perusal of the musician. It is quite sickening to hear 
so often quoted the absurd and childish expressions of Johnson 
upon the subject of music. Many who adopt his opinions do 
so, not from a consciousness of their integrity, so much as 
from the opportunity afforded by them for concealing their own 
want of taste or comprehension, Happily for art, these 
opinions are rapidly disappearing. When we reflect that the 
time existed when the acquisition of knowledge of any kind, 
and more particularly the art of writing, was deemed deroga- 
tory and debasing by the ‘aristocracy of this country,” we 
cannot be surprised at the puerile ideas that many avowed 
with regard to the study of music. 

Carmarthen, South Wales, Oct, 3, 1846. 





To the Editor of the “ Musical World,” 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Flowers, in one of his letters to the “‘ Musical World,” 
some short time back, attacked Mr. Barnett, among other things, as an 
unmethodical teacher of instrumentation, cautioning others to be careful 
how they intrusted themselves to his guidance. Permit me, as oncea 
pupil of that gentleman, to say, that I consider his instructions in all the 
teachable portion of this branch of the art (which depends really more on 
the genius and whims of the composer than any fixed rule,) to bé most 
clear, simple, and methodical. I would have stated this earlier, but 
imagined I was of almost too little consequence for any. testimony of 
mine to be worth giving; however, setting this aside, I think it but right 
to contradict, without fuither delay, a statement at once erréneous and 
prejudicial, And taking this opportunity of expressing niy obligations to 
Mr. Barnett, for directing my musical taste and judgment, 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
Epwarp Francis Frizwittiam,, 

Richmond Lodge, Putney. 





To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Dear Sir,—*‘‘ Musica’s’’ letter (of nothing) reminds me of. the fre- 
quent remarks made to me by eminent musicians, when I was. last in 
Germany, such as, for instance, ‘‘ What cowards your musicians are; 
they abuse you because they cannot argue, and are ashamed of their 
ignorance in counterpoint.” 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
Frenca Frowers. 





Provincial, 


Entnsurcu.—The company of Italians who have occupied our 
Theatre-Royal during the past week, terminated their performances on 
Saturday evening. The house was well filled, especially in the boxes ; 
indeed, it was the most brilliant house. of the.season. The opera per- 
formed was Norma, and that was chosen as affording display for the 
talents of Madame Castellan. Norma is one of the most difficult of 
the productions of Bellini. Madame Castellan, as the heroine, sustained 
her part with credit to herself, and to the delight of admiring spectators. 
Loud and repeated were the plaudits, and some passages were encored, 
though there appeared a disinclination to tax too much the powers of 
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the vocalist. On the termination of the opera, Castellan, Fornasari, 
Marras, and Corbarri, were called before the curtain to receive ‘‘ one 
cheer more.”” On the Friday previous, the same company gave a morn- 
ing concert in the Music Hall, which was very well attended by the elite 
of the city; and the performances on that occasion fully sustained the 
reputation of the Italian Operatic Company. We notice that on Satur- 
day evening the Theatre-Royal is to open for a short after-season, when 
our usual dramatic company will make their appearance.—Edinburgh 
Weekly Register. 

Cug_TENHAM.—Mr. H. Phillips gave a musical entertainment on 
Saturday, the 26th ult., in the Pump-room, to acrowded audience. The 
following was his programme :—Part I. Overture, “ Fidelio,’ Beethoven ; 
—American, with introductory remarks and anecdotes: Grand scena, 
“The Falls of Niagara,” MS.;—Air, ‘‘ The Boatman’s Song on the 
Ohio,”’ Ohio;—Descriptive scena (1st time), “‘ The Prairie on Fire,’’ MS. ; 
—Grand scena, “The Bear Hunt,” Kentucky——Part II.—Brifliant 
Variations—Pianoforte, Julian Adams ;—English—Song, ‘The Soul’s 
errand,” (the poetry by Sir Walter Releigh), W. H. Calcott; Song, 
“Shall 1 wastynge in despaire,’’ 1680; Descriptive Scene, “The Sea 
Fight,” (poetry by John Dryden), MS.;—Scena (ist time), ‘“O snatch 
me swift,” MS. ;—Part II1.—Soelo—Concertina, Julian Adams ;—IJrish— 
Ballad, O Gramachree ;—Ballad, “Och, the Lake of Killarney ;”—Ballad, 
“On! native music,” S. Lover ;—Song, ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” S. Lover. The 
encores were numerous, and the popular vocalist was never in better 
voice. 





Foreign Lntelligence. 


Paris.—Robert Bruce is in active rehearsal at the Opera. 
The parts are already announced for the performers. 
Madame Stoltz, Mademoiselle Nau, Barroilhet, Bettini, Gar- 
doni, Anconi, and Rommy are to be the principal executants. 
It is doubtful, however, whether Gardoni will take any part 
in the new opera. Gardoni understood that he was to have 
been allotted the principal tenor ro/e, and upon finding him- 
self east for an inferior part, he remonstrated with Monsieur 
Leon Pillet, whereupon ensued a war of words, which is 
likely to lead to an entire rapture between the parties. At 
the Opera Comique a new three act opera is announced from 
the pen of Auber. Signor Mario, we are grieved to say, 
was so indisposed on his arrival at Paris, that the opening of 
the Theatre-Italien was postponed from the Ist to the 4th, 
and even then the celebrated tenor could not appear. 
Semiramide was in consequence substituted for the Lucia. 
Grisi was more magnificent than ever, if that can be 
possible, in the Babylonian Queen, and Signor Colletti, 
who made his debit in Assur, made a most favourable 
impression on the Parisian audience. He will make his next 
appearance in the Due Foscari with Grisi and Mario. Fidan- 
gata is also inrehearsal. Persiani will fill the principal role, 
of which report speaks highly as to its dramatic and lyric 
fitness for the celebrated cantatrice. 

Napies.—Mercadante’s opera, Leonora, composed for 
Milan, has been received with enthusiasm by the dillettante of 
the Fondo. Lablache was present at the first representation, 
and speaks in the highest terms of the music in a letter to a 
friend at Paris. He declares his intention of endeavouring 
to get Leonora produced at the Theatre-Italien, and says that 
he himself would have no objection to take the part of 
Pappone, which was performed by the comic buffo Casaccia. 

Sr. Pererspurcu.—The artists of the Italian company 
had hardly arrived in this city, ere they were summoned by 
imperial command to a grand concert at Petoroff, a favorite 
sojourn of the Russian court. There is a delicious little 
theatre attached to the imperial residence, in which the per- 
formances were held. The entertainments commenced with 
Moliere’s comedy of the Tartufe, after which Tamburini and 


-“ well attended.” 


Salvi, in costume, sang the principal portions of the first ac® 
of Barbiere allotted to Figaro and Count Almaviva. Tam- 
burini also gave the Non piu Andrai, and Salvi introduced 
a romanza of Verdi, Vieuxtemps, the famous violinist, has 
been nominated first violin to the Emperor, and director of 
the Conservatoire of St. Petersburgh. 

Vienna.—Czerny has returned from a tour in Italy. 
Ernst and Balfe are also visitors of the capital. 

Leirsic.—The Abonnement concerts will commence this 
month under the direction of Dr. Mendelssohn. Among the 
novelties anxiously looked forward to by the subscribers are a 
new symphony in D major, composed expressly for these 
concerts, and the overture to the opera of Don Quixote, by 
George Alexander Macfarren, whose music is in high repute 
in this part of the world. 





PAiscellaneous, 


Henri Herz.—In the monthly part of the Musical World 
for October, we have the pleasure to inform our readers we 
shall be enabled to present them with a romance for the piano, 
written expressly for, and presented to, the Musical World by 
this celebrated composer. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent has been pleased 
to accept of Mr. Louis Rosenberg, of Tours, five German 
melodies in quartetto for gentlemen’s voices, dedicated to Her 
Royal Highness, for which the artist was presented with a 
precious brilliant ring. 

Tue Hurcuinson Famity.—The Hutchinsons are now at 
their mountain home in Milford, (says the N. H. Manchester 
American,) some fifteen miles from Manchester, enjoying 
the pleasures of rural life, and the cordial greetings of their 
many friends. The family now own three large and beautiful 
farms, and are about to purchase another, which is valued at 
10,000 dollars. They will not go out to sing for several 
weeks, wishing for leisure and rest from their European 
travels.—Birmingham Journal. 

CrarissA Hartowse.—A second English version of this 
French dramatised novel has already appeared with success at 
the City of London Theatre. Jules Janin may claim to him- 
self the merit of having resuscitated one of the greatest of 
British novelists from popular oblivion. 

Mario.—We are happy to learn from a correspondent in 
Paris, that this excellent and amiable artist has recovered trom 
his recent indisposition, and will immediately resume his duties 
at the Italian Opera. 

Cartorta Grisi is positively (we hear) engaged at Drury- 
Lane for the month of February. 

Gorrur.—The “ Marriageable Man” of Paul de Kock will 
be concluded in our next number, and will be followed by an 
original translation of a novel by the above celebrated German 
author. 

Mr. Lavenv’s opera will be the next novelty at Drury- 

Lane Theatre ; it is all composed, and the score of the third 

act alone remains to be completed. The libretto is from the 

pen of Mr. Bunn. , 

Mr. H. Paititrs.—In an article which we quoted from a 

Liverpool paper, relative to an entertainment given by this 

popular singer, last week, it was stated that the room was 

A correspondent, however, informs us that 

there were upwards of two thousand persons in the room, and 
that several hundreds were sent away unable to gain admis- 
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sion. Dr. Mendelssohn has composed a scena expressly for 
Mr. Phillips, and has presented him with the MS. which Mr. 
Phillips has just received from Frankfort; the poetry is from 
Ossian. Mr. Phillips has just completed a tour from one end 
of England to the other, and has given his entertainment at 
Bristol, Harrowgate, Bradford, Leeds, Huddersfield, &c. &c. 
with immense success. On the 5th Mr. Phillips gave his 
‘* Extracts from Operas,” at the Beaumont Institution, to a 
crowded audience. Next week he visits Devonshire, subse- 
quently Norfolk, then Devonshire again, and the North of 
England, where he remains till Christmas, after which he will 
resume his performances in the metropolis. 

Henri Herz, the celebrated pianist and composer, left for 
New York, on Saturday morning last, by the “ Columbia” 
steamer from Liverpool. 

Mr. Wirson, the popular Scottish vocalist is in town for 
a few days, as also Mr. Land, his admirable accompanyist. 

Juttien.—The provincial tour of this enterprising chef d’ 
orchestre is likely to prove the most profitable he ever made ; 
the addition of Miss Birch to his force has turned out a great 
attraction. 

Tue Pantueon.—lIt is currently reported that M. Jullien 
has taken this magnificent building for a term of years, and 
has given notice to the bazaar-ites to quit. What has he 
taken it for—and what will he do next? 

Mapame Carapori ALtan, who has been spending some 
time at Belvoir Castle with His Grace the Duke of Rutland 
and Lady Adeliza Manners, was deterred by a severe cold 
from taking part in the musical performance at Marlborough 
House, at which, by the desire of Her Majesty Queen 
Adelajde, she was to have assisted.— Birmingham Journal. 

Benvenuto Cexruini.—The life of Benvenuto Cellini is 
crowded with episodes full of interest ; giving to the drama- 
tist only the embarrassment of choice. Benvenuto was born 
at Florence in the year 1500; he was a sculptor of the 
rarest genius, and laboured also as a goldsmith with such 
success that his works in that line are now sought for 
with the greatest avidity. Endowed with extreme courage 
and bravery, Cellini had more than once occasion to 
give astounding proofs thereof. His susceptibility relating 
to every thing that might throw a stain upon his honour, 
or his merit as an artist, was excessive; and the greatest 
number of those who permitted themselves to throw a 
doubt on the one or the other, paid for it with their lives. 
This procured him numerous enemies, and he passed a great 
part of his life wandering from one country to another, to 
elude their vengeance, or confined in prisons, from which 
he almost invariably escaped by his energy or address. 
Cellini has left us one of the most perfect autobiographies 
extant—almost equal to a romance in its startling adventures, 
and considered by his countrymen a model of language and 
style. In this work he tells us that he was present at the 
siege of Rome, where he personally encountered and killed 
the famous constable of Bourbon, and after the capture of the 

city, retired with the papal troops to the fort St. Ange, where 
he manceuvred and discharged a battery of five pieces of cannon, 
unaided, during an attack which was repulsed, and terminated 
the war. This brave conduct was rewarded by an abominable 
calumny—he was charged with having embezzled some of the 
precious stones from the state jewels, and wasimprisoned. He 
succeeded in substantiating his innocence, but nothing less than 
the intercession of Francis the First could have snatched him 
from the hands of enemies ravenous for his destruction. He 
came to France, and completed some admirable works during 


character, and his artist’s pride, did not permit him to crouch 
before the all-powerful Duchesse d’Etampes, and, finding 
himself exposed to the intrigues of the courtiers, he formed 
the resolution of returning to his country, where, under the 
protection of the Conte di Medici, he was enabled to devote 
himself to those labours, which, at this day, are theobjects 
of general admiration. 

Appison relates the following story from Boccalini. “A 
famous critic having gathered together all the faults of an 
eminent poet, made a present of them to Apollo, who 
received them very graciously, and resolved to make the 
author a suitable return for the trouble he had been at in 
collecting them. In order to this, he set before him a sack of 
wheat as it had been just thrashed out of the sheaf. He then 
bid him pick out the chaff from among the corn, and lay it 
aside by itself. The critic applied himself to the task with 
great industry and pleasure, and after having made the due 
separation, was presented by Apollo with the chaff for his 
ains.”” 

* American Exoqurencr.—The following is an extract from 
a speech of Gen. Buncum in favour of 54 40:—‘ Mr. Speaker— 
when I open my eyes and look over the vast expanse of this 
country ; when I see how the yeast of freedom has caused it 
to rise in the scale of civilisation and expand on every side ; 
when I see it growing, swelling, and roaring like a spring 
freshet, | cannot resist the idea, sir, that the day will come 
when this great nation, like a young schoolboy, will burst its 
straps, and become entirely too big for its boots. Sir, we 
want elbow room—the continent, the whole continent, and 
nothing but the continent; and we will have it. Then shall 
Uncle Sam, placing his hat upon the Canadas, rest his right 
arm upon the Oregon and California coast, his left upon the 
eastern seaboard, and whittle away the British power, while 
reposing his right leg, like a freeman, upon Cape Horn! 
Sir, the day will come—the day must come. —New York 
Sun. 

Free-Trape Tueatricats.—In the recent report of the 
committee of proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre, it is stated 
that the free-trade measures of the drama have reduced the 
annual revenue of that theatre from £11,000 to £4000.— 
The Weekly Register. 

THE beautiful monument erected to Malibran, at the church 
of Lacken, has been closed up by order of the Cure, as the 
peasants were in the habit of worshipping it. 

Newspapers.—There are twenty-five daily newspapers 
published in Paris, ten in London.—The Weekly Register. 

Tue Sutran is said to have determined on building a theatre 
for the performance of Italian operas in his palace at Con- 
stantinople. 





To Correspondents, 


Mr. Norton (Ertra).—Mr. Ricarpo (Linten)—Mar. James.—Their 
letters have been forwarded to the party in question, whose name we 
are not at present entitled to divulge ; tt is out of our province to 
take any active part in the matter, which our esteemed correspondents, 
on reflection, will readily understand. 

Tue Rev. T. H. Cores.—We were not informed of the name of the 
Advertiser, but his address, we believe, was in the advertisement. We 

cannot undertake the responsibility of recommendation on any con- 

sideration. 

BERKSHIRE TRIENNIAL FestivaL. —We have received a detailed account 

of the above Festival held at Reading on Tuesday, the 6th inst. which 

will appear in our ensuing number. 

Brussets.—A long notice of the SepTEMBER Fetes OF Brusses, which 

want of space precludes us from inserting in this number, will appear 

in our neat, 





his sojourn at Fontainbleau; but his noble independence of 
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Advertise ments. 


Bureatt Central Des Artistes, 
229, Regent Street, _corner of Hanover Street. 
WESSEL AND CO.’S 


SERIES OF STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
SECOND LIST. ie 


Czerny, L'art de delier les Doigis,” 50 Etudes, (in continuation of his 
* Etude de la Velocité’’) intended to give freedom and exten- 











sion to the Fingers, in 6 Books ............+008 Op. 740, each 8 0 
NE en re 40 0 
This magnificent work can with confidence be recommended as 
combining the greatest diversity for the necessary acquirement 
of “ Fine Pianoforte Playing.” 
“ Tami des Jeunes Pianistes,” $1 Progressive Exercises, 
Spey written for assisting young Pupils (3rd improved 
edition) :— 
No.1. Lessons for both hands in the Treble Clef............ . 8.0 
— No.2. Lessons in the Bass Clef .........0.:.sssssceessececess 30 
Czerny, Series of Studies, &c., collected under the title of “ art 
Moderne du Doigter :’’— 
1. 48 Etudes en forme de Preludes et Cadences in all 
BED soncecpes obese anne .. Ist Book, Op. 161 5 0 
C— ewer 2nd Book, Op. 161 5 0 
Weber, (C.M.von) 3. Momento Capriccioso in B flat ....... ee 26 
eld, (J.) 4. Premier Divertimento in E ........ccceceeeeees 3 0 
Hummel, (J.N.) 5. Dix Etudes choisies de ses Euvres ........+.++ 5 0 
Czeiny, 6. Grand Exercice d’Octaves, in all keys ..Op. 152 4 6 
Beethoven, 7. Grand Sonate Pathetique in C minor....Op.13 4 0 
Czerny, 8. Grand Exercice de laGamme Chromatique avec 
toutes les differentes Maniéres de Doigter Op. 244 3 0 
9. Grand Exercice des Gammes en Tierces (thirds) 
et Passages doubles ..........++++-.+-Op, 245 3 0 
Schumann, 10, Six Amusemens en forme d’Etudes d’aprés 
les Caprices de Paganini, dédi¢es aux 
Professeurs, avec avant-propos et Exercices 
preparatifs translated from the German, and 
placed in its present form by C, RupoLPpHus 6 0 
Czerny, 11. Rondeau ee ee re 4 6 
12. Grand Exercise on the ID. cvdaadeerd +4 151 5 0 
138. 24 Valses di Bravura ou Exercices brillants Op.35 4 0 
14. Toccata ov: Exercice .........2sssecceeee Op.92 3 0 
Scarlatti's 15. ‘‘ Cats-Fugue,” as performed on the Harpsi- 
chord, by Mr. Moscheles..... cccccscccoceccce 3 6 


*,* The Lists of Studies will be Alphabetically continued, 


THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


PRICE G4. STAMPED 44. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY; 


A JOURNAL OF 


MUSIC, LITERATURE, THE DRAMA, 


AND THE 
FINE ARTS, 
The completest record of the Theatres and the Concert Room: 


Containing leading articles on current topics, memoirs of 
celebrated musicians and actors, review of new music, notices of 
musical and dramatic performances, original and translated tales, 
novels, and romances, poetry, original correspondence on interest- 
ing subjects, foreign letters and general intelligence, and miscella- 
neous articles and news of every kind—the whole constituting the 
most comprehensive and various of existing special periodicals. Its 
contents comprise matter for the amusement and instruction of all 
classes, while its cheapness renders it universally available. Its 

EXTENSIVE CIRCULATION 

makes it an admirable medium for Advertisements of every kind. 
The scale of charges being moderate, no lover of music, the drama, 
literature, or the fine arts should be without it, the “ Musicar 
Wortp” being the only complete chronicler of such matters now 
existing. The Subscription Scale is as follows :-— 

Per Annum, 12s. Stamped, 16s. 

“ Half Year, 6s. S 8s. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS PAID IN ADVANCE. 

Subscribers in the country may forward their subscriptions by 

st-office order in a letter, post-paid, addressed to the office, at 

. 5. JCHNSON’S, “Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross, where all communications for the Editor 








are to be addfessed. 


CONCERTS AND LECTURES, 


BRISTOL. 


ROYAL ALBERT ROOMS, 


COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 


The above ELEGANT ROOME, situate in the most fashionable — between 
Bristol and Clifton, are TO LET for Concerts, Lectures, Exhi 
The principal Room, from its great height, is admirably ad 
is, perhaps, the best Room in Kngland for the Exhibition of 
ing its light from the roof, which is equally diffused, 
Popular Lecturers will find this worth their atteaiion, as the terms will be to 


their advantage. . 
A Line, ad to the Proprietors, will be attended to. 


UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER, 


30 to 50 per Cent. Saved! 


To be had of the Patentees, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, 
Charing Cross. 


music, and 
orks of Art, receiv- 





‘THE Patentees beg to call &c.; these are entirely 
ublic attention to the fol- obviated by the “ Parent 
owing facts. The advan- UniversaALGasBurRner.” 
tages resulting from the As the cost of laying on gas 
invention are various and is much lower than is com- 
striking. Independently of monly supposed, it is adapt- 


a saving of 30 to 50 per cent. ed for private dwellings, as 
the combustion is perfect, 
and the brilliancy produ. 
ced superior to any light 
hitherto discovered. It emits 
neither smell nor smoke, 
and burns steadily for any 4 £, .: ' 
period; and such is its #f\./ 
purity, that itneither affects *\ i 

or soils the most delicate @ 


am; 
sufficient to light a pent 
sized room, at a sum im- 
measurably lower than 
spirit, oil, or candle, with 
the avoidance of waste or 


colour or the finest fabric. \Q trou 
Objections have been made P),):} The merits of the 
to the introduction of gasin / * Burner,’ its brilliancy and 
dwelling-houses, to the ex- ° economy 8 

se of fittings, to its other known light, 


shown by the annexed 


destruction of furniture, 
authentic opinions :— 


draperies, gold moulding, 





EXTRACT from the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Tuesday, 26th May, 1846, Sir Jonw Rennie, President, in the 
“A gas burner of a novel and ingenious construction was exhibited. 

The principal novelty was the introduction of a stream of air to the centre 

of the flame by a hollow buttonin the middle of the burner. The air ing 

up through the hollow stem of the button, was heated, and out by 
fire-holes around the periphery, and impinging with force 
t 


two series of 

on the flame of the gas curved it outwards in the shape of a , while the 
oxygen of the air, mingling with the carburetted hy: produced a 
very perfect combustion. The Slame was quite white sown the top of the 
burner, was very steady as was amply demonstrated by the excellent light 
of the Institution, where these burners have been used. In comparing the 


consumption of these burners with that of the concentricring burners, and 

trying the power of the two lights no Ba photometer, the new burner 

gave a better light, with a saving of rather more than one-third.” 
CERTIFICATE. 

PoLyTEcHNic CHEMICAL ScHooL.—“ In testing Clark, McNiell, and 
Co.’s Universal Gas Burner with one of the best hetlowises burners, it 
gave a more pure and brilliant light, with a Pry nd 20 to 25 per cent.”? 

korGe Crisp, Engineer, Ropr. Lonanortom, Secretary, 


CERTIFICATE, 
* Ina series of experiments made upon Clark, McNiell, and Co.'s Pai 

Universal Gas Burner, its peririty was satisfacto catabilthet ie 
cqaneeny ond the uali of the tet ested against argand burners, Nos, 
4(12 holes), and 6 (15 ho ), it ‘ded a saving of at least 25 per cent., and 
three fish-tail No. 4, 40 percent The color and briliiancy 

of the flame is su; to any other burner.” 
T. W. Keates, ting Chemist, J.D. Paumer, Mechanical Inspector, 


The UNIVERSAL Gas Burner is used nightly atthePulvtechnicInstit- 
tion, and may be had and seen from 11 till 4, atthe Patentees,c9, St. Martin’ 
Lane, Charing Cross ; and of all Gas Fitters in Town and abet , 
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